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EICBRALURD. 
ALLAH CALLA OO. 


fvery one who has visited Edinburgh during the winter months must have 
geen struck with the singularly wild and plaintive cry of the Newhaven fisher- 
women at night. The following lines were written shortly after the loss of se- 
veral fishing boats in the Frith of Forth. 
Heavily, slowly, the fisherman's bride 
Is pacing her weary round ; 
And ever her wild halloo, far and wide, 
Is startling the ear with its sound ; 
And the bold heart thrills as the cry floats past, 
And the bright cheek dims its hue, 
For it speaks as plain of the ocean blast 
As the scream of the wild sea-mew : 
While startling the ear through the silent night 
Comes the wild Allah Calla oo ! 


Sadly and brokenly sweeps it by— 
And how could it mirthful be? 
For the night is mirk, and the wind is high, 
And her Willie’s away on the sea; 
And the rolling waves drench his manly breast, 
But his heart is undaunted and true, 
For his thoughts are with her that he “ loes” the best, 
And he chaunts her own loved halloo: 
While startling the ear through the silent night 
Comes the wild Allah Calla oo ! 


Now solemnly, holily peals the ery,— 
*T was a bride’s—’twas a daughter's prayer ' 
And all wildly anon it rings through the sky, 
Like the maniac shriek of despair.— 
Hark! perchance even then ‘twas the wail for the dead, 
As they sank ‘neath the waters blue, 
No ceronach cried, and no requiem said, 
Save that widow bride's wild halloo! 
While startling the ear through the silent night 
Comes the wild Allah Calla oo! 








Poor castaway! now thou may'st weep by the shore, 
And fade like the sea-weed round ; 
But thy wild halloo shall be heard no mote, 
To startle the night with its sound. 
Ob! then think of the boatie that rocks in the gale, 
Aad whisper a prayer for the crew ; 
Remember for you they have hoisted the sail, 
That their wives may be widowed for you : 
When startling the ear through the silent night 
Comes the wild Allah Calla oo! 


THE OAK-TREE. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Sing for the Oak-Tree, 
The monarch of the wood ; 
Sing for the Oak-Tree, 
That gzoweth green and good ; 
That groweth now, and yet shall grow 
_ Within the forest shade ; 
That groweth broad and branching, 
When we are lowly laid ! 





The Oak-Tree was an acorn once, 
And fell upon the earth ; 

And sun and shower nourished it, 
And gave the Oak-Tree birth. 

The little sprouting Oak-Tree ! 
Two leaves it had at first, 

Till sun and showers nourished it, 
Then out the branches burst 


The little sapling Oak-Tree ! 
Its root was like a thread, 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, 
Then out it freely spread. 
On this side and on that side 
It grappled with the ground ; 
And in the ancient, rifted rock 
Its tirmest footing found. 


The winds came, and the rain fell : 
The gusty tempests blew ; 

All, all were friends to the Oak-Tree, 
And stronger yet it grew. 

The boy that saw the acorn fall, 
He feeble grew and gray ; 

But the oak was still a thriving treé, 
And strengthened every day ! 


Four centuries grows the Oak-Tree, 
Nor does its verdure fail ; 

Its heart is like the iron-wood, 

___ Its bark like plaited mail. 

Now, cut us down the Oak-Tree ; 
The monarch of the wood ; 

And of its timbers stout and strong 
We'll build a vessel good ! 


The Oak-Tree of the forest 
Both east and west shall fly ; 

And the blessings of athousand lands 
Upon our ship shall lie! 

For she shall not be a man of-war, 
Nora pirate shall she be ;— 

But a noble, Christian merchant-ship, 
To sail upon the sea. 


ee 

LIFE IN THE EAST.—NO. 2. 

QUIN, ESQ. AUTHOR OF “A STEAM VOYAGE 
DaNuBeE,”’ &c. 

Reverting to the subject of veils, concerning which, I 


BY M. J DOWN THE 


have had numerous 


queries to answer my fair friends since the appearance of my first article, I | 


forgot to mention the odd appearance of a Druse lady whom I chanced to see 
One day passing through the bazaars in Constantinople. In all other respects 
she was vested like her Turkish companion ; but her head dress did certainly, to 
my eyes at least, present a most extraordinary spectacle ; 
green velvet cushion, which was m 
head, stood out a silver tube, 
and slightly bent forwar 


Fixed on a small 
ade fast on the top of her head near the fore- 
trumpet-shaped, the wider part, next the cushion, 
1, a3 if in imitation of the fabulous unicorn. Over this 
ube, some twenty inches long, the surface decorated with various figures and 


| hieroglyphics, supposed to import some mystical meaning, was thrown a large 
‘ square of white muslin, which descended both before and behind a little below 
the waist. I understand that a certain degree of religious importance is attached 
to the direction in which this tube bends from the perpendicular line. An incli- 
nation forward denotes the orthodox Druse, whereas an inclination to the right 
| or to the left betrays at once the schismatic ! 

The Druses are frequently met with on Mount Lebanon. They abstain from 
| animal food, but they impose no other restraint on their appetite; they utter no 
| prayer and pay no tithe, relying upon the constant protection of their God, whom 
they denominate Haimsa, and whom they believe to have sojourned on the earth 
for eight years about four centuries after Mahomet; they read the Koran, and 
| also the Old and New ‘Testament—but to these writings they apply a system 
of chronology which is entirely their own and replete with mystery. Hamsa has 
appeared on earth at seven different periods, according to their doctrine, since 
his first descent. He is not to be visible again until the Turkish heresy shall 
be on the eve of extinction, when the Druse system shalll rise up in its place, 
and flourish over the whole world. They preserve amongst them the Pythago- 
rean faith in the transmigration of souls. 

My researches have not enabled me to ascertain the differences between the 
sects of this religion which are denoted by the inclination of the silver tube to 
the right or to the left. It is extremely probable, according to all that I could 
gather from the learned or their commentators, that there are no variances at all 
between the doctrines of the respective parties, but that because one pretty 
| leader of the fashions chose to point the tube forward, another turned it to the 
right, and then another to the left—and yet numerous and vehement have been 
the controversies raised amongst the Druses upon these points! Have not dif 
ferences just as immaterial occasionally clouded the modes of worship known to 
much more civilized communities ! 

It is a remarkable fact that, vutil within these last ten or fifteen years, the 
dress of the Turks has been almost identically the same as that which has pre- 
vailed over a considerable portion of Asiafrom the earliest times of which we 
have any record. Since the destruction of the Janissaries, who would appear to 
have been the embodied representatives of antiquity in a moral as well as hadilt- 
mental point of view, the Sultan, however, has caused many alterations to be 
made in the costume of his subjects, especially of those employed in the army 
| and navy and public establishments, which bring them almost entirely within the 
pale of western Europe. I saw several Turkish gentlemen at Corstantinople ia 
frock-coats, cloth trousers, Wellington boots, and round hats. The long beard 
of the olden time has also gone very much out of fashion; the moustache and a 
slight patch of hair on the chin being substituted for the venerable emblem of the 
patriarchs. 

It was always the custom to wear a small cap of silk or cloth under the tur- 
ban; but the turban is fast disappearing, and a cap is displayed in its place, made 
of felt, and dyed a bright red. A/‘tassel of blue silk is inserted in the crown and 
hangs a little below the edge of the cap, which in every other respect resembles 
the European hat, except that it wants the rimor leaf. These caps have been 
hitherto manufactured priacipally at Tunis, where the best dye for them is to be 
found. There seems to be no reason why they gkpuld not be manufactured also 
in England Our chemistry will not long be at favlt in supplying as good a colour 
as that of Tunis Ample markets would be obtained for them not only at Con- 
stantinople, but at Smyrna and Trebizond. 

may observe, en passant, that these red caps have also been recently worn, 
with great effect, by English ladies at dinner. A small gold band round the 
edge sets them off to advantage. I first saw this innovation accomplished at 
Cortu by a lady of consummate taste ; and I thought it remarkably becoming. 

The turban is fast disappearing, not only at Constantinople, but also throughout 
the dominions of the Egyptian viceroy. It is scarcely any longer to be seen at 
Cairo. For the primitive Oriental dress, in all its perfection of splendour and 
amplitude, we must now go on tu Jerusalem, Aleppo, or Damascus. 

Many persons have thought that the custom of putting aside the shoes or san- 
dals, and washing the feet on entering a sacred place, is exclusively Mahometan. 
It is in fact, as ancient in the East as at least the scene of the “ burning bushb.”’ 
— “Come not nigh hither’’ said the voice of the Most High to Moses, * (until) 
you put of the shoes from thy feet; forthe place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.”” The same custom prevailed, which is also continued by Mussulmans, 
of taking off the sandals and washing the feet on entering a private house. When 
the three angels appeared to Abraham, while seated in the noon-tide at the door 
of his tent in the vale of Mamre, he said—* Let a little water, [ pray you, be 
fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree.”” Highly or- 
namented as were some of the sandals, (to which I have already alluded,) ex- 
posed for sale in the bazaars of Constantinople, I doubt if any of them were 
more brilliant than those worn by Judith when she captivated Holofernes. 

The assertion may be startling, but it is nevertheless the fact, that the passion 
of jealousy is infinitely more exciteable amongst the females of the West than 
amongst those of the East. If an Englishman, for instance, talk to his wife of 
the admiration which he feels for another woman, he runs a chance of being an 
immediate actor ina “scene,” commencing with a volley of reproaches, and 
followed by various interludes of tears, hysterics, sal-volatile, and visits from 
the doctor—if not with other mementos of his imprudence, which would not a 
little astonish a vassal of the Grand Seignor. Egad! it does not matter at all 
whence the said admiration springs. Suppose it be called forth by the brilliant 
wit, the poetical genius, the musical talent, the overpowering beauty of the 
“other dear charmer’’—qualities, all of which may be highly appreciated by a 
wedded man without the slightest diminution of his attachment to her who has 
the firs: claim and the highest right to his affection—his case is still the same. 
He might as well almost perpetrate bigamy, and render himself liable to indict- 
ment and transportation. 

The reason, however, of all this is plainenough. Here, one man may only 
have one wife, whereas, in the East he may have as many as his fortune will 
enable him to support. Our ladies will be astouished to hear that in the harem 
jealousy amongst its inmates, however numerous they may be, is very little known. 
The fact is, that their affections are seldom concerned in the relation which they 
hold to their common lord and master. 
nation establishtd amongst them, which puts rivalry out of the question. In 
Turkey, properly speaking, as in England, one man has but one wife—law and 
usage, however, sanction the presence in his harem of several concubines, or 
odaliques, a phrase which is oot used there as implying the slightest taint upon 
moral character, or as leading to any loss of the position which the fair one had 
previously enjoyed in society. 

It is unquestionable that in the earliest ages of the inhabited earth concubi- 
nage was not of frequent occurrence. Lamech, a descendant of Cain, and who 
belonged to the fifth generation of men, is said to be the first who took to him- 
self two wives. 














] 


Ever since that period it has continued to be iu practice in most of the Oriental 
nations. Nevertheless, it is generally understood, that the inmates of the harem 
are subject to the mistress of the family—that is, the principal wife, whose nup 
| tials have been celebrated according to the established rites. They are at 

same time treated with every respect as a secon‘ary order of wives—very sel- 
dom, unless in cages of criminality, with the indignities inflicted on a slave 


ence to the children of the odaliques. In the harem she takes the upper seat 
; On the sofa, directs the economy of the women’s apartments, and even when her 
| consort forgets her charms for those of another, 
mains unaltered ; she sits, too, on the same sofa with 
its extreme edge, while the odaliques sit, their feet 
cushions spread on the carpet, 


her title to supremacy still re 
her husband, although at 
folded under them 


upo 





morning, it is the usage that they should bend down and kiss the hem of her 
garment. 

A Circassian girl is brought to Constantinople by her parents. At an early 
age she is sold to some Turkish family, where, in the capacity of a slave, she is 
treated with the utmost kindness. She is seen by a male visitor—a relative, 
perhaps, or friend of the family,—attracts his notice, he likes her appearance, 
purchases her for some eight or ten thousand piastres, and constitutes her his 
odalique ; if he continue to like her, and she become the mother of a male 
child, he probably will make her his wife, unless he be already engaged. This 
is very generally the history of those Circassian females who may be said to emi- 
grate to Constantinople, with the view of improving their fortunes. The tales 
we hear of Circassian slaves, and of the circumstances attending the traffic by 
which they become the property of Turkish noblemen, are, in nine cases out of 
ten, mere fiction—certainly grossly exaggerated if they represent such transac- 
tions as attended with cruelty. The change is generally for the better so far as 
the daughter is concerned. Even when she enters a harem where a wife al- 
ready presides, she has her own private apartment, her attendants, her personal 
establishment, in fact, possesses every privilege necessary to her happiness, ac- 
cording to the ideas of happiness which exist in that country. ; 

The greatest luxury in which a Turkish lady indulges, often to an excess in- 
jurious to health, is the bath. One of these indispensable appendages of a Turk- 
ish toilet was connected with my chamber at Therapia, while I was enjoying the 
hospitality of Lord Ponsonby. It was a circular apartment, domed, lined with 
marble, ard having every convenience for ablutions in hot or cold water, either of 
the whole frame, or the feet, or the hands. ‘The general bath-room of a family 
is, of course, upon a more extensive scale ; and if the family be of the higher 
class, the bath establishment exhibits their taste for magnificence in every possi- 
ble way. 

Butit is the public female bath which a Turkish woman most loves to fre- 
quent. This may be said to be the “ Almack’s” of Constantinople —the true 
terrestial paradise of those ladies who have any fancy (and who of them has 
not?) for talking at their ease of the peccadilloes of their neighbours, of 
the marriages on the tapis, of the additions made, or about to be made, to the 
harem of such a Pasha, of the elevation of one favourite amongst the offi- 
cers of the state, of the expected degradation of another, of all the various 
symptoms, from the slightest whisper of failing influence to its positive decline, 
in the case of a minister fated to be soon displaced by a more fortunate adventu- 
rer. Here are discussed the features of every new Circassian debutante: her 
figure, her taste in dress, her chances of being a wife, or only an odalique. And 
then the ‘*hubbub wild” that goes on in all circles concerning bracelets, and 
necklaces, and ear-rings, and armlets, and wreaths of pear] and diamonds for the 
hair, and brocades of the newest patterns, andthe handsome Greek young men 
who serve in the shops of Pera and Galata !—it is said by those  imitiated.in 
these scenes, that we have nothing in England like the conversational riot that 
may be witnessed on such occasions. : 

As Circassia iv famed for the loveliness of its women, so is Greece still re- 
nowned, as it always bas been, for the beauty, literally speaking, the beauty of 
its male youths. Amongst them the race of Ganymede has not yet becomeex- 
tinct. They monopolise all the lustre of the eyes, the fine alabaster smoothness 
of forehead, the ivoried array of teeth, the oval outline of face, the roseate deli- 
cacy of complexion, which ought to have belonged to the feminine population of 
their country. Even the voice of a Greek youth is softer than that of his sis- 
ter. Lord Byron's praises of the ‘‘ Maid of Athens,’ and Moore’s portraits of 
Grecian Chloes and Mainunas, have led many of their fair admirers to suppose 
that every second woman you meet in Attica, the Morea, or the islands, must be 
endowed with the charms of a Helen or a Hebe. The ‘* Maid of Athens” was, 
in point of fact, as fat and as ungraceful in her appearance as ‘‘the Guiccoli,” 
which is saying quite enough. ‘The voices of the Greek women are generally 
as hvarse as that of their crows; and their unstayed busts, their homely 
figures, their pa‘lid, or rather swarthy countenances, and their clumsy feet, would 
induce a stranger to suppose they were so many Scythian boors in female attire. 

The Periot haberdashers have in consequence won so many hearts of late out 
of the harems, from which many of the old restraints have been removed, that 
the Sultan is said to have issued a decree directing no men to be employed in the 
shops under the age of thirty-five or forty. He might have made it thirty, for 
before that period the comeliness of the Grecian face is utterly decayed. It 
shrivels like a piece of dried parchment, the fire languishes in the eye, the teeth 
disappear, and the Apollo of twenty becomes as ugly as Thersites. 

But to return to the bath. You pass from the street into a small court, lead- 
ing toa spacious hall, flagged with white marble. Two galleries, the lower one 
raised about three feet from the ground, run round this apartment : they are 
supported by pillars, and divided into boxes, which are furnished with mattresses, 
carpets, and cushions in profusion. A column of water bursts from a pile of 
marble in the middle of the hall, and dispenses around it a glittering shower which 
falls into a basin beneath with a soothing murmur ; sofas are placed round the 
basin for those who, after the toils and talk of the bath are over, cheose to indulge 
in fairy dreams, and in that light sleep which obeys the invocation of the nigbtingale. 

The presiding goddess of this temple—that is, in the language of men, the 
proprietress or her representative—may be seen enthroned near the entrance, 
arrayed in a turban, a straight dress of flowered cotton, girt round the waist with 
a Cachemire shawl, her chemisette of silk gauze richly trimmed, her gold snuft- 
box (for ornament if not for use) beside ber, her splendid amber-moutked pipe, if 
not serving itsoffice, resting against a cushion, and her hands engaged in winding 
silk from an ebony distaff, or working some piece of «embroidery, or stringing 
pearls, or perhaps doing nothing at all; while her tongue takes as loud a part in 
the general tumult as that of any of her visitors. At her feet is squatted 2 
negro slave girl, the ready minister of her various mandates to all parts of the 
establishment 





There is, moreover, a scale of subordi- | 


Abraham appears to have been the next who followed this ex- | 
ample, which was imitated to a scandalous excess in the days of Solomon. | 


the | 


lhe children of the principal wife usually inherit their father’s fortune in prefer- | 


When she first appears among the latter in the | sherbet, or confectionary. 





Miss Pardoe is in ecstacy while describing the scene which she witnessed at 
one of these public baths. In some of the boxes the ladies had returned from 
the bathing-chamber, and were reclining luxuriously npon their sofas, rolled from 
head to foot in fine white linen, their long bair falling about their shoulders, which 
their slaves were drying, combing, perfuming, and plaiting with a rapture-giving 
diligence, Others, just come in to bathe, were suffering their attendants to re- 
move their cloaks and veils and under-dresses, recognising their acquaintances, 
and falling in very rapidly with the chorus of merry sounds going on around them 
with all the ease in the world, just as if they had been thinking of nothing else 
the whole morning. ; ‘ 

The visitor, stripped of her usual garments, her hair loosene?, her persom 
covered with a linen wrapper, steps across the nall to a door which opens into 
| the “cooling” room. This said ‘ cooling” room ts, however, filled with hot air, 
| which, to a novice, is not a little oppressive. She dips her feet, by way of pre- 
patation, some half-dozen times, in the little channels of warm water that tra- 
verse the floor, and then enters another hall, where there are several fountains of 
warm water. The sulphureous vepour that fills this hall is almost suffocating 
to one not accustomed to Torkish bathing; and the scene which it exhibits re- 
sembles nothing that we know of thisside of the gean. The slaves in atten- 
lance upon the bathers cah searcely be counted. They are seen through the 

n. humid clouds, half naked, busied about their mistresses, or passing and re- 
+ their arms folded on their bosoms, balancing on their heads piles of nap- 


assin 

kins and y may be heard calling to each other in shrill cries that are repeat- 
ed byt lomes, while some two or three hundred blithesome matrons, gay- 
heart rirls, and laughing children, partially dressed in fine linen, saturated with 
vapour, are engaged, some in undergoing the shampooing process, some in whis- 


in sinzginz, some in talking at the 
some in regaling themselves with lemonade, 
Miss Pardoe tells us—and really nothing can give 


g to each other their adventurc 
very top of their “sweet voice A" 
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one a more lively idea of the intensity of enjoyment in which these bathers are 
eccasionally spell-bound—that such was their preference for their own dear selves 
—such their indifference to the passers-by—that of the whole vapour-charmed 
assembly not more than “ half-a-dozen of them turned their heads even to look 
at the English stranger,” (i.e. Miss Paidoe,) while she glided to the fountain pre- 
pared for her—positively not more ! 

Some future annotator on her work will perhaps ascribe this indifference on 
the part of the said bathers to the supposition that, inasmuch as she was at the 
moment wrapped in a linen robe, which permitted no peculiarity of nation to be 
visible, and inasmuch also as the vapour of the hall perhaps concealed the Saxon 
contour of her countenance, she was not in a situation to attract all the notice 
which otherwise she would have necessarily obtained. Nevertheless the cir- 
cumstance is remarkable, the more especially when we remember that upon her 
first appearance in the crowd that gathered to witness the weekly progress of the 
Sultan to the Mosque, his Celestial Highness looked back no less than twice at 
the blooming stranger, and afterwards (God forgive him!) despatched I know 
not how many of his equerries to inquire who she was, and all about her! To 
me it is surprising that she did not, in a day or two from that captivating mo- 
ment, become the Grand Sezgnora. 

The bather, standing or sitting, as she thinks fit, on a slab of heated marble. 
remains for some time at the mercy of her slaves, who, after the usual appliin- 
ces, pour over her successive basins of the medicated element, tempered accoid- 
ing to her own choice, until she experiences, again and again, those sensations of 
nympholepsy, or voluptuous exhaustion, which constitute the crowning delight 
of this Oriental luxury. She then winds a napkin with fringed ends about her 
head, folds her wrapper closely around her person, and escapes to the * cooling” 
room, whenee she finally emerges to the outer hall; her hair is then plaited and 
enveloped in a painted muslin handkerchief (a modern innovation), and she sinks 
off for a while, ina sort of demi-faint, amongst the cushions of her box. She 
next awakes, and—eats her dinner. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in her description of scenes which she declares 
her self to have witnessed in these baths, certainly gives us no very favourable 
idea of the morality practised by the Turkish damsels of her day. I would fain 
believe that her ladyship exaggerated not a little—that she happened to light 
upon rather a mixed assembly—and that a mind, not always very pure in itself, 
mistook, for exhibitions of passion, the natural expressions of healthful and inno- 
cent enjoyment. ‘There are some persons who can see in a perfect artiste of the 
ballet, while going through her admirable evolutions, or in an exquisite statue 
which discloses the human figure in the perfection of its God-like formation, 
nothing but provocatives to the meaner impulses of animal existence. Depend 
upen it, that spectators of that species, however exalted they may be by the acci- 
dent of rank, or the splendour of costume, are by nature no other than members 
of the very lowest herd of the “ profane vulgar.” 





CODES OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE. 


{From an article in the last Quarterly, in which the “ Laws of Etiquette,” re- 
eently published in Philadelphia, and a number of similar works, are reviewed. } 

We shall begin by endeavouring to form an estimate of the qualifications 
(glanced at in a late Number) essential to success in society, destitute of which 
it were useless for man or woman to commence the study of etiquette, as the 
chances would be exceedingly small of their ever witnessing the practical re- 
sults of their lucubrations. ‘The enumeration will not be very startling ; but even 
should it have the effect of driving any considerable portion of aspirants to de- 
spair, we cannot say that the recollection of the pai inflicted in this manner 
will sit very heavy upon our pen. 

There is an old saying, that it takes three generations to make a gentleman. 
The rationale of this saying must be that some portion of the founder of a fami- 
ly’s vulgarity will probably descend to his more immediate descendants who are 
brought up with him; and it is undeniably an advantage to be a member of a 
family which has been long enough in the class of gentry to have adopted their 
habits and modes of thinking in every respect. Birth may also exercise a con- 
siderable influence on manners in a way suggested by a popular novelist, who 
makes two of his characters discuss the question, whether illegitimacy presents 
an insuperable bar to a man’s being perfectly agentleman. They decide that it 
does not, provided the individual bas self respect and strength of mind sufficient 
to subdue any consciousness of inferiority, which would be fatal to that ease and 
independence of demeanour which are absolutely essential to the character. ‘The 
same train of reasoning obviously applies to low birth or low connexions. Spirits 
of the higher order experience no sense of degradation on this account, and when 
they themselves have once fairly ceased to think or care about it, the cireum- 
stance drops out of notice and speedily comes to be forgotten or disregarded by 
the world. But others are haunted by the reflection eternally, and thereby con- 
tract a manner alternating between pride and humility, the very worst it is possi- 
ble te have. On the other hand, pride of birth will often lead aman to err on 
the side of stateliness, and so militate against blandness and courtesy. One of 
the strongest examples that can well be given is the late Mr. Huddlestone, an 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, who believed himself to be lineally de- 
ecended from Athelstane, and consequently entitled to take precedence of all, 
including the proudest nobles, who did not equally partake of the blood-royal of 
the heptarchy. Some of this excellent person’s evidences bore a strong resemb- 
lance to these of the Scotchman who, in proof of his owndescent from the Ad- 
mitable Creighton, was wont to produce an ancient shirt marked A. C. in the 
tail, preserved, he said, as an heir loom by the family; but Mr. Huddlestone’s 
pedigree was admitted, and Huddies/one allowed to be an undeniable curruption 
of Athelstane by many of the most distinguished amateur-readers of Gwyllim ; 
amongst others, by the late Duke of Norfolk, who was sufficiently tenacious on 
such points. ‘These two originals often met over a bottle to discuss the respect- 
ive pretensions of their pedigrees, and on one of these occasions, when Mr. Hud- 
dlestone was dining with the Duke, the discussion was prolonged till the descend- 
ant of the Saxon kings fairly rolled from his chair upon the floor. One of the 
younger members of the family hastened, by the Duke’s desire, to re-establish 
him, but he sturdily repelled the proffered hand of the cadet—‘ Never,’ he hic- 
cupped out, ‘ shall it be said that the head of the house of Huddlestone waslifted 
from the ground by a younger branch of the house of Howard.’ ‘ Well, then, 
my good old friend,’ said the good-natured Duke, “I must try what I can do for 
you myself. The head of the house of Howard is too drunk to pick up the head 
of the house of Huddlestone, but he will lie down beside him with all the plea- 
sure in the world ;’ so saying the Duke also took his place upon the floor. The 
concluding part of this anecdote has been plagiarised and applied to other people, 
but the authenticity of our version may be relied upon. 

In France, with the exception of the Faubourg St. Germain circle where 
alone the old Irench politeness and courtesy survive, the prejudice (as they term 
it) of birth is professedly despised ; but it is notwithstanding, amusing to mark | 
the sensation excited by an old historic name at a Chausée d’Antin ball, andthe 
eagerness shown by the ultra-libera!s to assume the distinctive token of nobility. 
Béranger, or De Béranger, (for at this moment we know not what to call him.) 
bas written a lively song by way of apology for the de which one fine morning 
was discovered before ‘is name— 

‘He quoi; j'apprends que l'on critique 

Le de que precéde mon nom,'— 
but he has forgotten to explain how it got there, and the réfrain or burthen, ‘Je 
suas vilain, et (res vilain,’ does not come quite trippingly off. 

In the Gerinan capitals the best society is essentially aristocratic, but the facil- 
ity with which letters of nobility are granted goes far towards obviating the worst 
evils of exclusiveness. In Vienna, however, a parvenue would never dream of 
competing with the genuine nobles, and a Brummell would be an absolute im- 
possibility. Amongst the native [tahans, society can hardly ever present itself 
as an object of ambition ora field forthe gratification of vanity ; each order (ex- 
cept in Lombardy, where there is some approach to amalgamation) pays and re- 
ceives visits within itself, whilst a spirit of languor and depression ‘seems to 
weigh upon the whole. In fact, it is so entirely anomalous that no general con- 
clusions are dedueible— 

“Their moral is net your moral, their life is not your life, you would hot un- 
derstand it; it is not English, nor French, nor German, which you would all un- 











derstand. The conventual education. the cavalier serv itude, the habits of thought | 


and living, are so entirely different, and the difference becomes so much more 
striking the inore you live intimately with them, that | know not how to make 
you comprehend a people who are at once temperate and profligate, serious in 
their characters and buffoons intheir amusements, capable of impressions and 
passions which are at once sudden and durable (what you find in no other nation), 
and who actually have no society, (what we would cali so), as you may see by 
their comedies,—they have no real comedy, not even in Goldoni, and that is be- 
eause they have no society to draw it from."* 

A notion, precise cnough for our present purpose, of the constitution of Ame- 
rican society, may be collected from the following just and sensible remarks, 
which we quote from the Preface to the Philadelptia book on etiquette :— 

‘In point of fact, we think that there is more exclnsiveness in the society of 


this country, than there is in that even of England, far more than there is in | 


France. There being there less danger of permanent disarrangement or confu- 
sion of ranks by the occasional admission of low-born aspirants, there does not 


exist the same necessity for a jealous guarding of the barriers as there does 





P ) } 
here. The distinctiwn of classes, also, afier the first or second, ts actually more ag He oe vis wae | . 
elearly dehned, and more rigidly observed in America, than in any country of Eu- oO} wy es > ‘ r tot tes r - ap sce aye hanes ” 
rape Persons unaccustomed to look s archingly at these matters, may be sur } " tot? hag re , : ie — oe sation ef ere 4 
prised to hear it; but we k ow from observation, that there are ponds » Sine ‘ies Indissolubly connected with the topic of personal ippearance Is the momen- 
pectable, in any city of the United States, at least ten distinct ranks. Wecan | tous one of dress, at dit would be diffiault to give a better illustration of its im- 
| portance than an anecdote related of Gerard, the famous French painter. When 

* Sco a letter from Lord Byron, quoted in a note to Beppo, in the last edit of ! a very young man he was the bearerof a letter of introduction to Lanjuinais (the 

works j distings ished leader of the Girondists), and in the carelessness or confidence of 


not, of course, here point them out, because we could not do it without mention- 
ing names. te ca ; 

‘Every man is naturally desirous of finding entrance into the best society of 
his country, and it becomes therefore a matter of importance to ascertain what 
qualifications are demanded for admittance. : 

“* A writer, who is popularly unpopular, has remarked, that the test of standing 
in Boston is literary eminence ; in New-York, wealth ; and in Philadelphia, pu- 
rity of blood. os 

“To this remark we can only oppose our opinion, that none of these are indis- 
pensable, and none of them sufficient. The society of this country, unlike that 
of England, does not court literary talent. We have cases in our recollection 
which prove the remark, in relation to the highest ranks, even of Boston. — 
Wealth has no pretensions to be the standard anywhere. In New York, the Li- 
verpool of America, although the rich may make greater display and bruit, yet all 
of the merely rich will find that there does exist a small and unchanging circle, 
whether above or below them “it is not ours to say,” yet completely apart 
from them, into which they would rejoice to find entrance, and from which they 
would be glad to receive emigrants. 

‘Whatever may be the accomplishments necessary to render one capable of 
reaching the highest platform of social eminence—and it is not easy to define 
clearly what they are— there is one thing, and one alone, which will enable any 
man to retain his station there, and that is, good breeding. Without it we be- 
lieve that literature, wealth, and even blood, will be unsuccessful. ; By it, if it 
co-exist with a certain capacity of affording pleasure by conversation, any one, 
we imagine, could frequent the very best society in every city of America, and 
perhaps the very best alone. : 

“The next consideration is the amount of fortune it is necessary for the aspi- 
rant to possess. Mr. Wellesley Pole used to say that it was impossible to live 
like a gentleman in England under forty thousand a year; and Mr. Brummell 
told a lady who asked him how much she ought to allow her son for dress, that it 
might be done for 8001. a year, with strict economy. Mr. Senior, in an excellent 
Essay on Political Economy recently published in the Encyclopedia Metropolita- 
na, states that a carriage for a woman of fashion must be regarded as one of the 
necessaries of life, and we presume he would be equally imperative in demanding 
a cabriolet for a man. 

* * * * * 

From this and other works of the kind, as well as from actual observation, we 
collect that (out of the very highest and most exclusive circle in France) no 
trades or professions are regarded as non comme il faut, provided only they sup- 
ply incomes sufficient for cachemeres, opera boxes, and truffled turnkeys. In 
the Mariage de Raison, for example, an exchange agent or stock-broker is reck- 
oned a good match for a young lady of fortune and family. It is clearly other- 
wise amongst us. The first class of millionaires rise superior to rules: but, gen- 
erally speaking, a calling of any sort is against a man, with the exception of the 
aristocratic professions, and even these had better be avoided, for we incline to 
think that gentlemen, par eminence, should resemble Voltaire’s wees, who, when 
a visitor was complimenting him on their looking so fine and flourishing, replied | 
—‘they ought, for they have nothing else to do.’ By aristocratic professions, we | 
mean the clergy, the bar, the higher walks of medicine, the army, and the 
navy. | 
With reference to the present topic, the clergy must be laid out of the account, 

| 
| 
| 
| 








for the times are gone when a Duchesse de Longueville could exclaim, on hear- 
ing that her favourite cardinal had missed the papal throne, ‘“ Oh, how sorry I 
am! [| have had all other ranks of churchmen,—curates and vicars, deacons 
and archdeacons, bishops, archbishops, and cardinals,—for admirers, and if he 
had but gained the election, I should actually now have a pope.” 

With regard to the bar, the accomplished author of “* Human Life’ makes one 
of his favourite characters complain that he is never in a lawyer's company with- 
out fancying himself in a witness-box ; and it must be owned that the habits of | 
the bar are apt to militate against the loose, careless, easy style of thought and | 
expression, the grata protervitas, which is most popular in the drawing-room. 
Yet the late Lord Grenville once remarked in our hearing, that he was always | 
glad to meet a lawyer at a dinner party, because he then felt sure that some good 
topic or other would be rationally discussed. 

The mere title of Doctor is commonly supposed to be muck against the phy- 
sician, let him gossip as fancifully, and feel pulses as gracefully as he may; but 
there is consolation in store for him, for it would seem that a sick room may af- 
ford a rich field for coguetterie. “1 remember” (says the Doctor in ‘ Human | 
Life’) ‘ being once the confidant of a brother physician, who had conceived great | 
hopes from his patient, a widow, having added muslin borders to her sheets dur- | 
ing his visits. But they were all petrified. on her taking them off again, and 
never having renewed them. ‘Could I but see those flounces again,’ said he, ‘I | 
might yet be happy.’ ” 

Military men have high pretensions, but it would be difficult to answer Dr. | 
Johnson's objection—‘ Perfect good breeding consists in having no particular 
mark of any profession, but a general elegance of manners; whereas in a mili- 
tary man, you can commonly distinguish the brand of a soldier, l'homme 
d'epée.” 

Sailors are favourites, from a general belief in their superior frankness and 
gallantry ; but an early association with tar and oakum is by no means calculated 
to purify their taste, or give their manners the highest finish ; whilst many of their 
habits, to say the best of them, are odd. We shall not easily forget the sensa- 
tion produced by the arrival of a distinguished naval officer at an archery meet- 
ing, who was pleased to descend the steps of his carriage stern foremost, as if | 
he was descending an accommodation ladder. This reminds us of a singular re- | 
currence to old habits on the part of a well-known Jack Brag, who had contrived 
to secure a limited reception in society. Suspicions were first aroused by his be- 
ginning one day, when the party were speculating on what they would do in given 
contingencies—‘ Now, if I was a genileman,’—which natuially enougk led ill- 
natured people to fancy that there had been atime when he was not. Sull 
everybody was at fault as to his original vocation, until, in an unlucky hour, he 
accompanied some of his new associates to abilliard table. Immediately on en- 
tering the room he took up a cue, and placed himself before the marking board 
so naturally, that every doubt was dissipated, and the marker sivod confessed. 
It has been told of the late Mr. Peter Moore ~ and was actually true of Secre- 
tary Craggs, who began life as a fuotman—that in the days of his opulence he | 
once handed some ladies into their carriage, and then from the mere force of | 
habit got up behind it himself. 

On the subject of personal appearance—another preliminary consideration of | 
moment—the American and English writers have doue little more than copy or | 
amplify a chapter in the Code Civil. j 

“Art 1. Before leaving your house to goto a ball or soirée, consult your | 
glass twenty times, and scrupulously scrutinize each part of your toilette; thus 
assuring yourselves that there is nothing in coniradiction to your age or the exte- | 
ror that nature has given you. 

“Art. 2. All men cannot be as handsome as Adonises; but they may at 
| least endeavour not to appear uglier than they can help. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








| “Art. 3. If you have liitle eyes, without lashes, and bordered with red, wear 
| bine spectacles; a man may have bad eyes; it is absurd to have them very 
| bad. 

“Art. 4. If you are diminutive, ugly, without grace or tournure, give up all 


intention of presenting yourself in society. 
sand pleasantries 


You would be the butt of a thou. 
All the wit in the world would not save you.” 


genius, he repaired to the (then) imperial counsellor’s house very shabbily attired. 
His reception was extremely cold ; but in the few remarks that dropped from 
him in the course of conversatiou, Lanjuinais discovered such striking proofs of 
talent, good sense, and amiability, that on Gerard's rising to take leave, he rose 
too and accompanied his visitor to the ante-chamber. The change was so 
striking that Gerard could not avoid an expression of surprise. ‘*My young 
friend,” said Lanjuinais, anticipating the inquiry, ‘ we receive an unknown person 
according to his dress, we take leave of him according to his merit.” 

Napoleon was deeply impressed with the effects producible by dress, and on 
all important occasions kept a scrutinizing eye on the personal appeararce of his 
suite. A remarkable instance (related iu the Code Civil) occurred on the morn- 
ing of his interview with AlexanJer of Russia on the Niemen. Murat and Ge- 
neral Dorsenne arrived at the same moment to take their places in his train ; 
Murat, as usual, all epaulette, aigrette, lace, orders, and embroidery —Dorsenne- 
in that elegant and simple costume, which made him the model of the army. 
Napoleon saluted Dorsenne witha smile of marked favour, then turning sharply 
round upon Murat, he said,‘‘Goand put on your marshal’s dress; you have 
the air of Franconi’s.” Goethe, the autocrat of German literature fer nearly 
half a century, entertained similar sentiments, and, during his dynasty at Wei- 
mar, an ordinary stranger's reception there depended very materially on his 
dress. 

We have cited these great names to give weight tothe opinions we are about 
to quote from our French, American, and English authorities, each of whom has 
a section devoted to dress. We begin with the Code Civil, where the national 
vanity is eminently conspicuous :— 

* The French are the best-dressed people in the world ; our fashions have con- 
firmed the conquests of our arms. Consequently, the Parisian, that being of so 
exquisite a taste, of so rare a foresight, of so delicate an egoism, of so refined a 
perception, will always serve as a model to all his neighbours; they can never 
cease to be the tributaries of his genius, for when he borrows any novelty from 
them, it is to embellish it by impressing it with his gracious seal. Assuredly the 
sweetest and shortest hour of the dayis that we consecrate to the first cares of 
the toilette. Itis full of little felicities of which we keep no account. Who 
does not experience some sort of satisfaction in being occupied with himself? 
To have a valetisa capital mistake; he cheats you of a thousand pleasures.” 
Alter French people into French women in the first sentence of this paragraph, 
and we nay admit the plausibility of the claim; but Frenchmen dress very badly, 
and never by any chance appear easy in their clothes. Johnson confessed to 
Mr. Langton that he experienced an unusual feeling of elation when (on the oc- 
casion of Irene being brought upon the stage) he put on a scarlet waistcoat with 
rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. A distinguished traveller—who has observ- 
ed mankind, if not from China to Peru at least from China to Ispahan—declares 
that he never saw a Frenchmas in a clean shirt, who did not exhibit symptoms of 
a similar feeling of elation at the circumstance. We have been at some pains to 
verify this observation, and are now convinced that it is true; but the conscious- 
ness is not confined to the shirt. A Parisian exquisite reverses Mr. Brummell’s 
maxim ;—-that you are not well dressed if people stop to stare at you; nor can 
he ever be made to comprehend that dress fails of its object when it attracts at- 
tention independently of the man. On the contrary, his aim seems to be to act 
asa sort of walking advertiser for the tradesman employed by him—({as Poor 
Goldy did by Filby of Water-lane, in the case of the plum-coloured coat)—and 
ne evidently longs to tell everybody he meets that his coat is by Staub, his hat by 
Bandoni, that his bootmaker is Evrat or Hasley, and (above all) that Madame 
Frederic is his washerwoman. Yet he is not likely to trouble her much, if we 
may judge from such specimens as the following :-— 

‘Those who delight in cleanliness change their linen éicice a weck, and their 

pocket-handkerchief still oftener, if they are obliged to blow theit noses fre- 
quently, especially those who take snuff.” 
What would dirty-shirt D**** sayto this !—dirty-shirt D****, who obtained 
his unenviable and most unmerited nickname amongst contemporary Oxonians 
from the fact of his putting on avowedly only three clean shirts a day, whilst ano- 
ther man of the same name,as if for the express purpose of spiting and dis- 
honouring him, put on four. We presume it is unnecessary to remind our read- 
ers of Mr. Brummell’s celebrated maxim :—‘t The finest linen; plenty of it ; 
and country washing.” 

The French work last quoted contains a chapter entitled, Du Choir des 
Habillements, from which the English reader may form his estimate of the modes 
in request among the best dressed people in the world :— 

‘*If you wish to unite elegance with simplicity, put on, for the morning, a blue 
frock, white trowsers, a black waistcoat, an azure-coloured cravat fastened with 
a pin; or black trowsers, a white waistcoat, and a black cravat.” 

Such is a Frenchman's notion of uniting simplicity and elegance.—{To be con- 
linued.] 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
CHAPTER LV. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE TAKES PLACE BETWEEN MR. PIOKWICK AND 
SAMUEL WELLER, AT WHICH HIS PARENT ASSISTS —AN OLD GENTLEMAN 
IN A SNUFF-COLOURED SUIT ARRIVES UNEXPECTEDLY. 

Mr. Pickwick was sitting alone, musing over many things, and thinking, among 
other considerations, how he could best provide for the young couple whose pre- 
sent unsettled condition was matter of constant regret and anxiety to him, when 
Mary stepped lightly into the room, and, advancing to the table, said rather 
hastily— 

“Oh, if you please, Sir, Samuel is down stairs, and he says may his father see 
you?” 

** Surely,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Mary, tripping towards the door again. 

* Sam has not been here long, has he !’’ enquired Mr. Pickwick 

“Oh no, Sir,” replied Mary eagerly. ‘ He has only just come home 
not going toask you for any more leave, Sir, he says.” 

Mary might have been conscious that she had communicated this last intelli- 
gence with more warmth than seemed actually necessary, or she might have ob- 
served the good-humoured smile with which Mr. Pickwick regarded her when 
she had finished speaking. She certainly held down her head, and examined the 
corner of a smart little apron with much more closeness than there appeared any 
absolute occasion for. 

** Tell them they can come up at once, by all means,”’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

Mary, apperently much relieved, hurried away with her message. 

Mr. Pickwick took two or three turns up and down the room ; and rabbing bis 
chin with bis left band as he did so, appeared lost in thought. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Pickwick at length, in a kind but somewhat melan- 
choly tone, “it is the best way in which I could reward him for his attachment 
and fidelity ; ‘et it be so, in Heaven’s name. It is the fate of a lonely old man, 
that those about him should form new and different attachments and leave him. 
I have vo right to expect that it should be otherwise with me No, no,” added 
Mr. Pickwick more cheerfully, it would be selfish and ungrateful. I ought to be 
happy to have an opportunity of providing for him so well. I am—of course } 
am. 


He is 


Mr. Pickwick had been so absorbed in these reflections, thata knock at the 
door was three or four times repeated before he heard it. Hastily seating him- 


| self, and calling up his accustomed pleasant looks, he gave the required permis- 


, ; ; : : sion, and Sam Weller entere ‘ollow ) his fathe 
Without altogether denying the wisdom of these admonitions, and fully ad- | hy One SNS Wert eaten, Maewen By Bis Sint 


| mitting to the noble author of Don Juan that— 

——*‘ Somehow those good looks 

Make more impression than the best of books’— 
we must, notwithstanding, take tke freedom to state that plain men, nay, even 
ugly little fellows, have met with tolerable success amongst the fair. 








Prince de Condé had equal or greater disadvantages of person to contend against. 





| man you choose to name, because you will omit attentions on account of your 
fine exterior, which I shall double on account of my plain one.’ He used to 
add that it took him just half an hour to talk away his face ; a strong proof, if 
true, of the sagacity of the French proverb, ** Avec les hommes l'amour entre 
par les yeux, avec les femmes par les oreilles,""—for if ever man exceeded the 


privilege dont jowissent les hommes d'étre laids (the phrase is De Sevigné's), it | ; ; A ; 
He was so exccedingly ugly that a lottery-office keeper once of. | tleman’s part, affected to be engaged in cutting the leaves of a book that lay be- 


| was Wilkes. 


fered him ten guineas not to pass his window whilst the tickets were drawing, 
| for fear of his bringing ill-lnck upon the house. Balsac says that ugliness signi- 
| fies little, provided it be a laideur intéressante—Mirabeau's, for example, who 

desires a female correspondent who had never seen him and was anxious to form 
| some notion of his face, to fancy a tiger marked with the small-pox. 


} 
| think the whole philosophy of the matter is to be found in the concluding line of 


Spenser's de scription— 
ot Who rough, and black, and filthy did appear, 
Unseemly mau to please fair lady's eye, 





Harry | 

Jermyn, who carried all before him in his day, is described in Grammont’s Me- | ler, “if you could spare five minit Sir.” 
: 7. ° “Ould Spare five hits OT so, ¢ - 

moirs as of small stature, with alarge head and thin legs; and the redoubtable | , r eee trols 


Wilkes’s challenge to Lord Townshend is well known: ‘ Your Lordship is one | 


We rather | 


| ‘*Glad to see you back again, Sam,” 
Mr. Weller?” 


 Wery hearty, thankee Sir,” replied the widower; “hope I see you well, 
” 


said Mr. Pickwick. ‘“ How do you do, 


r. 
“ Quite, I thank you,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 
“T wanted to have a little bit o’ conwersation with you, Sir,” said Mr. We!- 


| ‘* Certainly,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘Sam, give your father a chair.’’ 


“ Thankee, Samivel, I’ve got a cheer here,’ said Mr. Weller, bringing one for 
| 


. : ward as he spoke; “unc i ‘ "s Sir.”’ adde ontle= 

of the handsomest men in the kingdom, and I am one of the ugliest ; yet give | — whe bt aol eae at _ 3 it’s eye Sir,” added the old gentle 
: - . : an, 4 Ss T é > se se 

me but half an hour's start, and I will enter the lists against you, with any wo- | in 2% meoltel ths Mich at 


“Remarkably so indeed,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Very seasonable.”’ 

‘‘ Seasonablest veather I ever see, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Weller. Here the old 
gentleman was seized with a violent fit of coughing, which being terminated, he 
nodded his head, and winked, and made several supplicatory and threatening 
| gestures to his son, all of which Sam Weller steadily abstained from seeing. 

Mr. Pickwick, perceiving that there was some embarrassment on the o!d gen- 





side him ; and waited patiently until Mr. Weller should arrive at the object of his 
Visit, 

“T never see such a aggerawatin’ boy as you are, Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, 
looking indignantly at his son; ‘never in all my born days.” 

“What ‘s he doing. Mr. Weller?” enquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“He von't begin, Sir,”’ rejoined Mr. Weller; “he knows I ain't ekal to ex- 
| pressin’ myself ven there’s anythin’ part:ckler to be done, and yet he'll stand and 

see me a settin’ here takin’ up your walable time, and makin’ a reg'lar spectacle 
| o’ myself, rayther than help me out vitha syllable. It ain't filial conduct. Sami- 
vel,” said Mr. Weller, wiping his forehead ; ** wery far from it.” 

‘You said you'd speak,” replied Sam ; “* how should I know you wos done up 
at the wery beginnin’ ?” 

“You might have seen I warn't able to start,” rejoined his father; “I’m on 
the wrong side of the road, and backin’ in tothe palins and all manner of vunplea- 
santness, and yet you won't put out a hand to help me. 
Samivel ” 


| 
‘ 
| 
} 
| 
' 


I’m ashamed on you, 


* The fact is, Sir,” said Sam, with a slight bow, “ the gov'nor’s been a drawin’ 
his money.” P 
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“ Wery good, Samivel, wery good,” said Mr. Weller, nodding his head with 
asatisfied air. ‘I didn’t mean to speak harsh to you, Sammy. Wery good. 
That’s the vay to begin; come tothe pint at once. Wery good indeed, Sami- 
vel.” 

Mr. Weller nodded his head an extraordinary number of times in the excess of 
his gratification, and waited in a listening attitude for Sam to resume his state- 
ment. 

“You may sit down, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, apprehending that the inter- 
view was likely to prove rather longer than he had expected. ; 

Sam bowed again and sat down; his father looking round, he continued, 

“ The gov'ner, Sir, has drawn out five hundred aad thirty pound.” 

“ Reduced counsels,” interposed Mr Weller, senior, in an under tone. 

“It don’t much matter vether its reduced counsels, or wot not,” said Sam ; 
«* five hundred and thirty pound is the sum, ain’t it?” 

« Allright, Samivel,” replied Mr. Weller 

“To vich sum, he has added for the house and bisness—”’ 

“ Lease, good-vill, stock, and fixters,” interposed Mr. Weller. 

—‘As much as makes it,” continued Sam, “ altogether, eleven hundred and 
eighty pound.” 

«+ Indeed !” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘I am delighted to hear it. 
you, Mr. Weller, on having done so well.” 

“* Vait a minit, Sir,” said Mr. Weller, raising his hand in a deprecatory man- 
ner. ‘ Get on, Samivel.” . 

‘‘ This here money,” said Sam, with a little hesitation, ‘he’s anxious to put 
someveres vere he knows it'll be safe, and I’in wery anxious too, for if he keeps 
it, he’ll go a lending it to somebody, or inwestin’ property in horses, or droppin’ 
his pocket book down a airy, or makin’ aa Egyptian inummy of his-self in some 
vay or another.” 

* Wery good, Samivel,” observed Mr. Weller, in as complacent a manner as 
if Sam had been passing the highest eulogiums on his prudence and foresight. 
** Wery good.” 

“ Por vich :easons,”’ continued Sam, plucking nervously at the brim of his 
hat; for vich reasons he’s drawn it out to-day, and come here to say, leastvays 
to offer, or in other vords to-—”’ 

‘* To say this here,” said the elder Mr. Weller impatiently, “ that it ain’t 0’ no 
use tome; | am a goin’ te vork a cvach reg’lar, and ha’nt got noveres to keep it 
in, unless I vos to pay the guard for takin’ care on it, or to put it in vun o’ the 
coach pockets, vich ‘ud be a temptation to the insides. If you'll take care on it 
for me, Sir, I shall be very much obliged to you. P’raps,”’ said Mr. Weller, walk- 
ing up to Mr. Pickwick and whispering in his ear, “‘ p’raps it'll go a little vay to- 
wards the expenses 0’ that ’ere conwiction. All I say is, just you keep it till 
I ask you for it again.” With these words, Mr. Weller placed the pocket-book in 
Mr. Pickwick’s hands, caught up his hat, and ran out of the room with a celerity 
scarcely to be expecied from so corpulent a subject.” 

‘*Siop him, Sam,”’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, earnestly. 
bring him back instantly! Mr. Weller—here—come back !” 

Sam saw that his master’s injunctions were not to be disobeyed ; and catching 
his father by the arm as he was descending the stairs, dragged him back by main 
force. 

“ My good friend,” said Mr. Pickwick, taking the old man by the hand ; ‘ your 
honest contidence overpowers me.” 

‘*[ don’t see no occasion for nothin’ o’ the kind, Sir,’ replied Mr. Weller, ob- 
stinately. 

‘“‘T assure you, my good friend, I have more money than I can ever need, far 
more than a man at my age can ever live to spend,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘*No man knows how much he can spend till he tries,’ observed Mr. 
Weller. 

** Perhaps not,’ replied Mr. Pickwick ; “ but as I have no intention of trying 
any such experiments, I am not likely to come to want. I must beg you to take 
this back, Mr. Weller.” 

‘* Wery well,” said Mr. Weller, with avery discontented look. Mark my 
vords, Sammy, I'll do somethin’ desperate with this here property ; somethin’ 
desperate !”’ 

‘** You'd better not,” replied Sam. 

Mr. Weller reflected for a short time, and then buttoning up his coat with great 
deterinination, said— 

* [ll keep a pike.” 

** Wot!” exclaimed Sam. 

“A pike,” rejoined Mr. Weller through his set teeth; “I'll keep a pike. Say 
good bye to your father, Samive!; I dewote the remainder o’ my days to a 
pike.” 

This threat was ‘such an awful one, and Mr. Weller besides appearing fully 
resolved to carry it into execution, seemed so deeply mortified by Mr. Pickwick’s 
refusal, that that gentleman, after a short reflection, said— 

** Well, well, Mr. Weller, I will keep the money. I can do more good with 
it, perhaps, than you can.” 

© Just the wery thing, to be sure,”’ said Mr. Weller, brightening up ; ‘ o’ course 
you can, Sir.” 

** Say no more about it,’ said Mr. Pickwick, locking the pocket-book in his 
desk ; “I am heartily obliged to you, my good friend. Now sit down again; I 
want to ask your advice.” 

The internal! laughter occasioned by the triumphant success of his visit, which 
had convulsed not only Mr. Weller’s face, but his arms, legs, and body also, dur- 
ing the locking up of the pocket-book, suddenly gave place to the most dignified 
gravity as he heard these words. 

* Wait outside a few minutes, Sam, will you?’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam immediately withdrew. 

Mr. Weller looked uncommonly wise and very much amazed, when Mr. Pick- 
wick opened the discourse by saying— 

** You are not an advocate for matrimony, I think, Mr. Weller?” 

Mr. Weller shook his head. He was wholly unable to speak ; for vague 
thoughts of some wicked widow having been successful in her designs upon Mr. 
Pickwick, choked his utterance. 


I congratulate 


“Overtake him; 


“Did you happen to see a voung girl down stairs when you came in just now | 


with your son !”’ 

* Yes— I see a young gal,” replied Mr. Weller, shortly. 

‘“What did you think of her, now '—Candidly, Mr. Weller, what did you 
think of her?” 

“I thougut she wos wery plump, and vell made,” said Mr. Weller, with a cri- 
tical air. 

‘** So she is,”’ said Mr. Pickwick, “so she is. 
ners, from what you saw of her?” 

** Wery pleasant,” rejoined Mr. Weller. 
bc.” 

The precise meaning which Mr. Weller attached to this last mentioned adjec 
tive did not appear, but as it was eviden: from the tone in which he used it that 
it was a favourable expression, Mr. Pickwick was as well satisfied as if he had 
been thorouguly enlightened on the subject. 

‘T take a great interest in her, Mr. Weller,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Mr. Weller cougied. 

‘I mean an interest in her doiag well,” resumed Mr. Pickwick; “a desire 
that se may be coinfortable and prosperous. You understand ?”’ 

* Wery clearly,” replied Mr. Weller, who understood nothing yet. 

“That young person,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ is attached to your son.” 

“To Samivel Veller!”” exclaimed the parent. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

** It’s nat’ral,”’ said Mr. Weller, after some consideration, “ nat’ral, but rayther 
alarmin’. Sammy must be careful.” . 

‘** How do you mean?’ enquired Mr. Pickwick. 

** Wery careful that he don’t say nothin’ to her,” responded Mr. Weller. 
““Wery careful that he ain't led avay in a innocent moment to say anythin’ as may 
lead to a conwiction for breach. You're never safe vith ‘em, Mr. Pickwick, ven 
they vunce has designs on you; there’s no knowin’ vere to have ‘em, and vile 
you're a considering of it they have you. I wos married fust, that vay myself, 
Sir, and Sammy wos the consekens o° the manoover.” 

“You give me no great encouragement to conclude what I have to say,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Pickwick, **but | had bette: do so at once. This young person is not 
only attached to yourson, Mr. Weller, but your son is attached to her.” 


“ Vell,” said Mr. Weller, ‘‘this here’s a pretty sort o’ thing to come to a fa- 
ther’s ears, this 1s!” 


What do you think of her man- 


‘““Wery pleasant and conforma- 


“IT have observed them on several occasions,” said Mr. Pickwick, making no 
comment on Mr. Weller’s last remark ; ‘“ and entertain no doubt at all about it 
Supposing | were desirons of establishing them comfortably as man and wife io 
some little business or situation, where they might hope to obtain a decent living, 
what should you think of it, Mr. Weller?”’ 

_ At first, Mr. Weiler received with wry faces a proposition involving the mat- 
riage of anybody in whom he took an interest, but as Mr. Pickwick argued the 
point with him, and laid great stress upon the fact that Mary was not a widow he 
gradually became more tractable. Mr. Pickwick had great influence over him, 
and he had been much struck with Mary's appearance, having, in fact, bestowed 
several very unfatherly winks upon her, already. At length he said that it was not 
tor him tooppose Mr. Pickwick’s inclination, and that he would be very happy to 
yield to his advice; upon which Mr. Pickwick joyfully took him at his word and 
called Sam back into the roum 
having some conversation bout you.” 

*About you, Samivel,”’ said Mr 


Weller, in a patronizing and impressive 
Ice 


“I am not so blind, Sam, as not to have seen, a long time since, that you en- 


Sai,” said Mr. Pickwick, clearing his throat, “ your father and I have been | 


tertain something more than a frien ly feeling towards Mrs. Winkle’s maid,” said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“You bear this, Samivel?” said Mr. Weller in the same judicial form of speech 
as before. 

“I hope, Sir,” said Sam addressing his master, “I hope there’s no harm in a 
young man takin’ notice of a young ’ooman as is undeniably good-looking and 
vell conducted.” 

** Certainly not,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Not by no means,” acquiesced Mr. Weller, affably but magisterially. 

“So far from thinking that there is anything wrong in conduct so natural,” re- 
sumed Mr. Pickwick, “it is my wish to promote your wishes in this respect 
With this view I have had a little conversation with your father, and fiuding that 
he is of my opinion—’’ 

“The lady not bein’ a vidder,” interposed Mr. Weller in explanation. 

* The lady not being a widow,” said Mr. Pickwick, smiling. ‘ [ wish to free 
you from the restraint which your present position imposes upon you: and to 
mark my sense of your fidelity and many excellent qualities, by enabling you to 
marry this girl at once, and to earn an independent livelihvod for yourself and 
family. I shall be proud, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, whose voice had faltered a 
litle hitherto, but now resumed jts customary tone, “ proud and happy to make 
your future prospects in life my grateful and peculiar care.” 

There was a profound silence for a short time, and then Sam said in a low 
husky sort of voice, but firmly withal— 

“I’m very much obliged to you for your goodness. Sir, as is only like yourself, 
but it can’t be done.” 

“Can't be done!” ejac:lated Mr. Pickwick in astonishment. 

“Samivel!”’ said Mr. Weller, with dignity. 

‘“‘T say it can’t be done,” repeated Sam in a louder key. 
of you, Sir?” 

‘“My good fellow,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “ the recent changes among my 
friends will a'ter my mode of life in future, entirely ; besides I am growing older, 
and want repose and quiet. My rambles, Sam, are over.”’ 

‘* How dol know that’ere, Sir?” argued Sam; ‘“‘youthink sonow! S’pose 
you wos to change your mind, which is not unlikely, for you've the spirit o° five- 
and-twenty in you still,—what ’ud become on you vithout me! It can’t be done, 
Sir, it can’t be done.” 

‘* Wery good, Samivel, there’s a good deal in that,”’ said Mr. Weller, encoura- 
gingly. 

“IT speak after long deliberation, Sam, and with the certainty that I shall keep 
my word,” said Mr. Pickwick, shaking his head. ‘* New scenes have closed 
upon me; my rambles are at an end.” 

** Wery good,” rejoined Sam. ‘*Then that’s the very best reason wy you 
should alvays have somebody by you as understands you, to keep you up and 
make you comfortable. If you vant a more polished sort o’ feller, vell and good, 
have him; but vagesor no vages, notice or no notice, board or no board, lodgin’ 
or no lodgin’, Sam Veller, as you took from the old inn in the Borough, sticks by 
you, come what come may, and let ev'rythin’ and ev'rybody do their wery fiercest, 
nothin’ shall ever perwent it.” 

At the close of this declaration, which Sam made with great emotion, the 
elder Mr. Weller rose from his chair, and forgetting all considerations of time, 
place, or propriety, waved his hat above his head and gave three vehement 
cheers. 

‘*My good fellow,” said Mr. Pickwick, when Mr. Weller had sat down again, 
rather abashed at his own enthusiasm, *‘ you are bound to consider the young 
woman also.” 

‘1 do consider the young ’ooman, Sir,” said Sam. ‘I have considered the 
young ’ooman, I've spoke to her, I’ve told her how I’m sitivated, she’s ready to 
vait ull {’m ready, and I believe she vill. If she don’t, she’s not the young 
*ooman I take her for, and I give her up vith readiness. You've know'd me afore, 
Sir. My mind’s made up, and nothin‘ can ever alter it.” 

Who could combat this resolution? Not Mr. Pickwick. He derived at that 
moment more pride and luxury of feeling from the disinterested attachment of 
his humble friends, than ten thousand protestations from the greatest men living 
could have awakened in his heart. 

While this conversation was passing in Mr. Pickwick’s room, a little old gen- 
tleman ina suit of snuff-coloured clothes, followed bya porter carrying a small 
portmanteau, presented himself below ; and after securing a bed for the night, 
enquired of the waiter whether one Mrs. Winkle was staying there, to which 
question the waiter of course responded in the affirmative. 

“‘ 1s she alone *”’ enquired the little old gentleman. 

‘I believe she is, Sir,” replied the waiter, “‘I can call her own maid, Sir, if 
you ” 

‘*No, I don’t want her,” said the old gentleman quickly. 
room without announcing me.” 

“Eh, Sir?” said the waiter. 
| ‘Are you deaf!” enquired the little old gentleman. 
| “No, Sir.” 

“Then listen, if you please. 
‘Yes, Sir.” 

‘That's well. Show me Mrs. Winkle’s room without announcing me”. 

| As the little old gentleman uttered this command, he slipped five shillings into 
| the waiter’s hand, and looked steadily at him. 

| “Really, Sir,” said the waiter, ‘ I don’t know whether “! 

“Ah! you'll do it, I see,’ said the little old gentleman. ‘‘ You had better 
| do itat once. It will save time.” 

There was something so cool and collected in the gentleman’s manner, that 
the waiter put the five shillings in his pocket, and led him up stairs without 
another word. 

“This is the room, is it ?’’ said the gentleman. ‘‘ You may go.” 

The waiter complied, wondering much who the gentleman could be, and what 
| he wanted ; the little old gentleinan waiting till he was out of sight tapped at the 
| door. 

‘*Come in,”’ said Arabella. 

‘Um, a pretty voice, at any rate,’ murmured the little old gentleman; ‘but 
that’s nothing.”” As he said this, he opened the door and walked in. Arabella, 
who was sitting at work, rose on beholding a stranger—a little confused, but by 
no means ungracefully so. 

‘Pray don't rise, Ma‘am,”’ said the unknown, walking in, and closing the door 
afterhim. ‘ Mrs. Winkle, I believe?” 

Arabella inclined her head. 

“Mrs. Nathaniel Winkle, who married the son of the old man at Birming- 
ham ?” said the stranger, eyeing Arabella with a visible curiosity. 

Again Arabella inclined ber head, and looked uneasily round, as if uncertain 
whether to call for assistance. 

** | rather surprise you, Ma’am,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Rather, | confess,”’ replied Arabella, wondering more and more. 

“Tl take a chair, if you'll allow me Ma‘am,” said the stranger. 

He took o1e; and drawing a spectacle cese from his pocket, leisurely pulled 
out a pair of spectacles, which he adjusted on his nose. 

** You don t know me, Ma‘am?”’ he said, looking so intently at Arabella, that 
she began tofeel quite alarmed. 

“No, Sir,” she replied timidly. 

“No,” said the gentleman, nursing his left leg; ‘‘I don’t know bow you 
should. ‘ You know my name though, Ma‘am.”’ 

“DoT?” said Arabella, trembling, though she scarcely knew why. 
ask what it is?” 

“ Presently, Ma’am, presently,’ not having yet removed his eyes from her 
countenance. ‘ You have been rec: ntly married, Ma‘am.” 

“T have replied Aratella, in a scarcely audible tone, laying aside her work, 


‘“Wot’s to become 





‘“* Show me to her 


Can you hear me now ?” 











struck more forcibly upon ber mind. 

_ © Without having represented to your husband the propriety of first consult- 
ing his father on whom he is dependent, | think ?’’ said the stranger. 

| Arabella applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘** Without an endeavour even to ascertain, by some indirect appeal, what were 
| the old man’s sentiments on a point in which he would naturally feel much in- 
| terested,”’ said the stranger. 
| J cannot deny it, Sir,” said Arabel'a. 
| ** And without having sufficient property of your own to afford your husband 
| any permanent assistance in exchange for the worldly advantages which you 

knew he would have gained if he had married agreeably to his father’s wishes,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘This is what boys and girls call disinterested affection, 
| till they have boys and girls of their own, and then they see it in a rougher and 
| very different light.” 
| Arabella’s tears flowed fast, as she pleaded in extenuation that she was young 
| and inexperienced ; that her attachment alone had induced her to take the step 
to which she had resorted, and that she had been deprived of the counsel and 
guidance of her parents a'most from infancy. 
| “It was wrong,”' said the old gentleman ina milder tone, “very wrong. It 
| Was romantic, unbusiness-like, foolish ” 
| “Tt was my fault; all my fault, Sir,” replied Poor Arabella, weeping. 
| ** Nonsense,” said the old gentleman, ‘it was not your fault that he fell in 
| love with you, | suppose. Yes it was though,” said the old gentleman, looking 


| rather slyly at Arabella. ‘It was your fault. He could'nt help it.” 





| altered manuner—so much kinder than it was at first—or all three together, forced 
| a sinile from Arabe la in the midst of her tears 

“* Where's your husband?” enquired the old gentleman abruptly ; stopping ® 
smile which was just coming over his own face 


and becoming greatly agitated asa thought that had occurred to her before, | 


This little compliment, or the little gentleman's odd way of paying it, or his | 
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“| expect-him every instant, Si,” said Arabella. “I persuaded him to take 
a walk this morning. He is very lowand wretched at not having heard from his 
father.” 

‘* Low is he?” said the old gentleman. «Serve him right.” 

“ He feels it on my account, I am afraid,” eaid Arabella; and indeed, Sir, I 
feel it deeply on his. I have been the sole means of bringing him to his presert 
condition.” 

“Don't mind it on his account, my dear,” said the old gentleman. “ It 
serves him right. 1 am glad of it—actually glad of it, as far ashe is concern- 
ed.” 

The woids were scarcely out of the old gentlenaan’s lips when footsteps were 
heard ascend ng the stairs, which he and Arabella scemed both to recognize at 
the same moment. ‘The little gentleman turned pale ; and making a strong 
effurt to appear composed, stood up as Mr. Winkle entered the room. 

** Father!” said Mr. Winkle, recoiling in amazement. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the little old gentleman. “ Well, Sir, what have you got 
to say to me?” 

Mr Winkle remained silent. 

‘** You are ashamed of yourself, I hope Sir,” said the old gentleman. Still Mr. 
Winkle said nothing. 

“Are you ashamed of yourself, Sir, or are you not 1” enquired the old gen- 
tleman. 

“No, Sir,” replied Mr. Winkle, drawing Arabella’s arm through his. 
not ashamed of myself, or of my wife either.” 

“Upon my word!” cried the old gentleman, ironically. 

“ | am very sorry to have done anything which has lessened your affection for 
me, Sir,” said Mr. Winkle ; “ but | will say atthe same time, thatI have no 
reason to be ashamed of having this lady for my wife, or you for having her for a 
daughter.” 

“Give me your hand, Nat,” said the old gentleman in an altered voice. 
“‘ Kiss me, my love ; you are a very charming daughter-in-law after all !” 

In a few minutes’ time Mr. Winkle went in search of Mr. Pickwick, and 
returning with that gentleman, presented him to his father, whereupon they shook 
hands for five minutes incessantly. 

“* Mr. Pickwick, I thank you most heartily for all your kindness to my son,” 
said old Mr. Winkle, in a bluff, straightforward way, “ [ama hasty fellow, and 
when I saw you last, I was vexed and taken by surprise. I have judged for 
myself now, and am more than satisfied. Shall I make any more apologies, Mr. 
Pickwick ?” 

** Not one,”’ replied that gentleman. 
to complete my happiness.” 

Hereupon there was another shaking of hands for five minutes longer, accom- 
panied by a great number of complimentary speeches, which besides being com- 
plimentary, had the additional and very novel recommendation of being sincere. 

Sam had dutifully seen his father to the Belle Sauvage, when, on returning, he 
encountered the fat boy in the cuurt, who had been charged with the delivery of 
a note from Emily Wardle. 

“ T say,” said Joe, who was unusually loquacions, ‘“‘ what a pretty girl Mary is 
isn’tshe ? I am sofond of her, I am!” 

Mr. Weller made no verbal remark in reply, but eyeing the fat boy for a mo- 
ment, quite transfixed at his presumption, led him by the collar to the corner and 
dismissed him with a harmless but ceremonious kick ; after which, be walked 
home, whistling.—[ To be concluded next week.} 
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THE GENTLEWOMAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GLANCES AT LIFE.” 


GaLLantTRyY—or the homage paid by Man to Woman, for her own sweet sake 
—is not dead in the world: it lives, at least here, in England. By gallantry, I 
do not mean that homage which consists almost wholly of deferential attitudes 
of attention—of waiting upon her wants, and flying to meet her slightest wishes 
—of polite bows and graceful genuflexions—of handings-in and leadings out— 
of setting a chair, or seeing down to a carriage, and ali the shallow, superficial, 
signs of worship, without any real devotion to the sex ;—J mean that gallantry 
which is the only gallantry—the unshowy, reverential respect, the quiet, unpre- 
tending homage paid by good and true men to women as women, for their virtues’ 
sake; the gallantry of the heart and the honest thoughts—not that of the head, 
and hands, and legs, and hat. The English—rough, rude, unpolished, and un- 
courteous as they are said to be—have always rendered that proper reverence to 
the sex, plainly, bluntly, heartily, and honestly. The French were always great 
professors of the external forms of this gentle worship: no men could flutter 
about woman more assiduously, and pay her handsomer attentions—none flatter 
her more—throw themselves more gracefully at her feet-—* talk of love the whole 
day long’’—protest, swear “ lovers’ oaths,”’ and “lie like truth”—love’s truth— 
in her presence ; but the true reverence and real religion of the heart were want- 


| ing all the while, and were not seen either in the bended knee, or in the clasped 
| hands, or in the beseeching prayer, or in any one outward sign of demonstration 


of their worship. The sentiment of love was heard breathing sweet syllables 
about her ear, like the warbling of music, but the heart was not heard beating in 
the centre of the instrument amid all that concord of sweet sounds, like the pul 
sation that should accompany the air—without which it was but 
** Aérial music in the warbling wind,” 

and “sound, signifying nothing.” ‘The soul and spirit of love and gallantry 
were wanting, and a selfish passion only was heard and seen making itself compa- 
nionable, worshipful, and amiable for its own sake, and its own selfish ends.— 


| Gallantry was a gay fop to look at; fashionable, frivolous, airy, witty, sparkling, 


sentimental—giving himself a thousand agreeable airs—saying a thousand agree~ 
able things, and saying and doing without an atom of heart. A preux chevaher 
was gallant because gallantry was the mode at court: homage aux dames was as 
essential to his outward man as his diamond-hilted sword, his enamelled snuff- 


| box set with brilliants, his laced ruffles, and his gold or silver garnished court- 


/ suit. The * nice conduct” of an amour, so called, was as carefully looked to as 


} 
| 


‘*the nice conduct of his clouded cae ;”’ and the true chevalier took up the one 
or laid down the other with abont an equal quantity of sentiment; the one was 
quite as important as the other, and just as much a matter of soul. If the one 
ended in a walk, or the other in a wife, heart was equally unconcerned : to the 


| chevalier, if of a certain age, a wife was as convenient, as much an article of 


form, as showy an appendage, perhaps, as the cane which was sometimes handed 
along with a graceful air as an ornament and an addition to the trappings of the 
man; and was sometimes dangled at the elbow as an incumbrance and no orne- 
ment, as it happened. 

I witnessed, the other day, an instance of the pure and simple homage paid 
willingly to woman in this country, even by men of the common class. The 
poor gallants were scavengers ; the fair object of their respect—a Gentlewoman. 
As is my way, I shortly fell into a contemplation and investigation of what it 
in a perfect gentlewoman that delights and subdues at once the temperate and the 
rude into a sort of reverential love Is it her bland, sweet voice '—fur the voice 
of a gentlewoman is—next to music—the sweetest of all earthly sounds: it is, 
indeed, music—spoken music Is it the benign expression, the softness, the 
shine, the occasional sparkle of her eye '—the persuasion which there is in her 
very si'ence ’—the self-restraint, that constrains you !—the composure—the un- 
affected air—the elegant simplicity of her personal carriage? What is it that 
subdues us; and how is it--by what means of enchantment—that we are sub- 


| dued! The vulgar and the noisy are immediately silent, and involuntarily assume 


“ May I| 


| any place, where the gentlewoman is not often seen. 


} 
| 


an unaccustomed gentleness, and a respect for her feelings, if she but passes by 
them in a narrow street, or in the passages of an inn, or wherever she is met, in 
An increase of light seems 
to come into the room where a gentlewoman enters: the poorest place seems no 
longer poor while she is present, like a rich jewel in a mean casket—an unknown 
Titian within “the walls where poor men lie’—a Raffaelle, full of angelic beau- 
ty, surmounting sone small road-side altar to the Virgin. A sweetness suffuses 
the air where she abides but fora minute. Love hovers round her, and tends 
upon her steps. Poesy, with “expressive silence,” hymns “her praise.”— 
Painting follows her, watching her every turn, and detecting some *‘ new grace 
beyond the reach of art,” to copy and transfer. Sculpture studies her “ in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! in action how like an angel!” and 
turns despairingly to the cold, lifeless matble. Observe ber, having left her car- 
riage somewhere in the neighboring wide street, unaccompanied, thread her way 
through the noisome alleys, leading to some wretched spot, whither she is bent on 
some errand of benevolence—see her, | say, among all sorts of unaccustomed of- 
fences, picking her way, but unoffended by any thing she meets, among the dirt and 
depravity of what may be called a sprat “1 ighborhood—the exposed abundance 
of that cheap dish for the poor man’s table being always a tolerably good indica- 
tion of the abundance of poverty round about—see her among those ruinous 
streets in the decayed districts o! this town which were once wealthy, and per- 
haps fashionable, 
**O’er whose wastes,” 
as Barry Cornwall says of certain lodgers of the ocean, like a good lawyer and 
good poet, 
‘The weekly tenants range at will :”’ 


see her there, for it is a gladdening sight to see ber there. The poor of her own 
sex hurry out to their dvors as she glides by, and, envying and unenvying, look af- 
ter her, a ss her—for she is perhaps kuown to them for her goodness to such 


as are and wretched. ‘The ragged little girls curtsey to her: the shoeless 

ipe one hard foot behind them on the stones, and, catching their elfin- 
‘o vy their ragged ends, bow to her, in their way. The mothers hold up their 
syvalid children in their arms, and bid them ‘“ Look at the lady!” The sauciest, 
ile fellow stares modestly—but stares—in her sweet face as she approaches the 


wall against wl.ich he is loitering or lounging; and seems as if he would, on the 
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instant, run ten miles to do the smallest exfand for her, without fee or reward, out | It is so: love, and all that appertains to it, and is akin to it—among which kind 


of pure sudden liking and love of her gentle looks : he would do anything in rea- 
son—suspend an oath, or give up any depravity which is.a part of his enjoyments 
—to win her smile, and hear her thank him; and if she curtsied to him—humble 
as he is—for some small favour done to her, would feel a moral elevation above 


Tom, Jack, and Harry, not so blest, and glow all over with infelt pleasure and | 


gratitude. 

This homage, and these gallantries, the true Gentlewoman may almost always 
rely upon as having willingly paid to her in town: in the country she is more cer 
tain of respect. ‘The surly cottager—surly, perhaps, with the natural hardships 
of his employment—if she passes by his door, or his poor garden, or the tree or 
the sty he leans against when forced to idle, or when resting from his toils— 
touches his hat to her, makes wider way for her, and feels in his rude breast 
yearnings and stirrings of affection for her, and loves her as a happier sister. He 
would as soon think of expelling by force and violence a beautiful wild swan if it 


had alighted in his duck pond, and made it its nesting-place ; or of hurling stones , 


up at an eagle, resting his tired wings upon his gable-end ; or of pelting the 
cuekoo from his apple-tree, if, wandering like its voice, it paused there in its rural 
rounds—as dream of offering her a rudeness or an injury. Were he a brute, her 
*‘ noble grace” would ; 
“_—_ Dash rude vivlence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe ; 

And there, where every desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblench'd majesty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption.” 


Some flaunting “ City Madam”—proud only because she is not poor—has, and 








deserves to have, her pretensions to be ‘‘the gentlewoman” disputed at every | 


step she takes she is denied the homage she demands, because she demands it 
rudely, and would enforce it if she could, and does where she can. The true- 
born gentlewoman has a thousand willing attentions paid to her, because she asks 
not for them, and watches not jealously that they are rendered her. 

By what powerful charm is it that those who would be set down by the meanly 
proud as the meanest of mankind—the old and the young—the rude boor—the 
sylvan savage—the unsocial in society—the solitary among millions—the com- 
monest drudge in the dirtiest occupations of life—how is it that they are, one 
and all, inspired with a respect for the true gentlewoman amounting almost to re- 
verence? Why is it that they are touched with gentleness, generosity of thoughts, 
at least—courage in her defence to self-devotion, and a hundred other kindred 
feelings, all at her service, in a moment, would she claim them? It is nota sil- 
perficial homage paid to her purple and fine raiment: for the true gentlewoman is 
less ostentatious in those outward signs of wealth than the wife of a tradesman 
rising in the world. One item of the dress of the vulgar fine lady would, very 
likely, buy up the entire suit of the true gentlewoman: one ring of the several 
rings on her several fingers outprice all that adorns her person in ornament—a 
vulgar boast which the upstart ‘my lady” is not very nice in expressing when 
the peacock plumes of her pride are spreading abroad, and her neck is swelling 
with vanity not to be suppressed. 
be well dressed, because she knows how much silk or satin she walks abroad in, 
what it cost at Everington’s, and what ‘the craft’’ is worth at a fair valuation, 
standing rigging, and the plume of feathers (like a broom at her mast-head), and 
‘all that vessel called the Wilhelmina, Johu Wilkins, master, lying in the port of 
London, together with her sails, rigging-tackles, and other materials " The haber- 
dashery about herwould clothe a gentlewoman, who is not as desirous as the vul- 
gar ‘‘ fine lady” of reminding you that the best half of her is ‘late from Flint's.” 

What is it, then, that wins the hearts of the poor and homely to the service of 
a gentlewoman? Is it her self-respect, and her respect for others—high and 
low, rich and poor, one with another! 1s it her grace—her g aciousness—her 
courtesy—her beauty—ber humility? for the true gentlewoman has that lovely 
attribute—(L had alinost written, in excess)—she, who is most apt to be suspect- 
ed of pride. 

I confess that I have a Quixotic craziness on the subject ‘* Gentlewoman :” 
extreme, ultra notions of what she is, and always should be in word, and thought, 
and deed—in every action of her lovely life—in the silence and in the speaking 
of her gentle heart—in her public and in her private habits—in her * sweet re- 
tired leisure’’—in the courtly circle—on the parade—at the exclusive Almack’s 
—wherever she plays her part. Anything, therefore, that I hear of a gentle- 
woman by birth which jars with my ideas of a gentlewoman shocks 
me sensibly, and drives me for a moment to “hold faith with heretics,” 


and fall into their unbelief of her beautiful virtues and all-excelling ex- | 


cellencies. It was, consequently, with unutterable pain that 1 read in one of 
the fashionable newspapers, that two or three ladies had joined the hunt in Sus- 
sex, and were ‘‘ the most dashing sportswomen in the field.” I hardly think cour- 
age admirable in woman ; but if it be, it must be under particular circumstances 
Active courage, at any rate, is no part of her proper nature: passive courage is 
one of her noblest qualities, and endures the longest, and wears well. There 
are situations in life in which women may and do exhibit the firmest and most un- 
blenching courage ;—in the daily distresses of domestic life—the dangerous sick - 
chamber, inte which it is like daring Death to his grisly face to enter, but into 
which their unfearing, unextinguishable love will carry them, and sustain them 
well while ministering there to the afflicted parent, or sister, or brother, and 
bring them forth from it, when all is over with the beloved object of their anxie- 
ty, unhurt and triumphant over pain, sickness, infection, and sorrow. ‘Timidity 
—not temerity—is, however, one of the endearing weaknesses of womanhood : 
I had almost said that weakness is her strength; and so it is: for it makes the 
heart of anything like a man strong in her defence, and unflinching from any 
danger that threatens her dear life—Oh! thou gentle woman to whom I owe 
maost in life—one of God's gentlewomen, a gentlewoman in humble life—mild 
and merciful—who shrunk from a blow falling on the back of some poor beast as 
if it hurt thyself—whose heart trembled with compassion for it, and whose elo- 
quent tongue, pity-tuned, feared not to express thy reprobation of the cruelty of 
its brute master, till, moved by the beauty of thy merciful words, the man would 
stand ashamed of his severities, and ‘* hard unkindness’ altered eve’? would show 
that he was touched to the heart by thy most piteous pleadings for “‘ mercy for 
the beast that perishes :’—I should belie thy gentle nature, living with thy blood 
in my veins, if I did not abhor brutality, by whatsoever hand administered ; and 
most especially abhor it when members of thy merciful sex are the offenders. I 
cannot conceive the picture of a woman—who should be all pity and tenderness 


for the meanest thing that has life and the pains which belong to it—corporeal | deed a star, fell from heaven and set on fire the mountain. 


sufferings as great to it, in proportion to its poor senses and its size, as they are 
to us—I cannot conceive a woman, ‘‘of woman born,”’ hunting down that poor, 
helpless animal, the hare, whose very timidity should endear it to woman and 


make her plead for it—I cannot bear to picture her “coming in at the death,” to resemnbled the mouth of a forsaken gallery. 


witness its heart break with overbeating, and listen to its feeble cries in the agony 
of death, and not imagine her turn shocked and pitying away. 


of the woods and wilds, who must either have run down his prey, Or gone with 


out his dinner: it was not the sport, but the necessity, of hungry man: but even 
the uncivilized woman took no part in the pursuit, though she partook in the 


spoils. 
is not now a civilized want 


ing it down; but woman should not follow in the chace. 
the poor animal ?—I know of none—un! 
and flies, and far and fastly, from its remor-eless enemies 


uffering? Can such a sight be looked upon by woman as a sport! 


sex, and return to pity, and to that tenderness of thought and heart which is your 
most endearing charm. ‘ 
as displeasing _& mora! anomaly as the man who has lost caste for cowardice. 
Uneffeminacy in woman is as disgustful as unmanliness in man. How, and by 
what saving clause, can a hard, unpitying woman escape the odium of being un- 
natural—a libel and a reproach, a blot and a blemish upon her sex? The better, 
larger, and more lovely portion of the domestic virtues and swect charities of life, 
that keep humanity alive among mankind, were given by Nature, as a sacred de- 
posit and precious trust, to the safe keeping of Woman. If our common mother, 
Eve, by her weakness, brought Si: and Death into the world, she lost not, by 
her fall, all the original goodness and gentle beauty of her nature: her daugh- 
ters, at least, have sacredly kept and transmitted down to our days the undi- 
minished portion of her once angelic goodness—her love, pity, mercy, and chari- 
ty. Else had these softening and restraining virtues died and departed altogether 
from this earth; and man, untaught by the example of wornan—unfe aring to 
offend her gentler affections—thad been a pityless savage—more cruel than tigers 
thirsting for more blood—delighting in destruction—hardered as flint to the 
ly-touching hand of tenderness—unsoftened by a tear—deaf to supplication— 
unsubdued by the tender tone of prayer or pity. The heart of man woul 1 have 
been as the heart of a wild-beast, had not woman kept it human 
Oh! think of these things, and of the precious trust committed to your charze 

ye lovely, misled gentlewomen, whom fashion has perverted, and t! ; 
ness, not estrangement of the heart, has led away. A noble noet—and an affee- 
tiunate one—has said of ye that : 

“One only. 

Th’ impo: 


gent- 


oughtless- 


. 
vy care your gentle breasts should move: 
; 

int business of your life is—Loveg.” 


I 


‘The would-be-gentlewoman knows herself to | 


Sunting at the current of air, or subterranean wind. 
ae) P . se smear « ~ . 
best, is but a lingering habit left to us of the old barbarian—ihe hungering savage | adaait of the noise being attributed to it. 


It would be hird if it should be reserved for civilized woman—woman | ©Y'° water for his village. 
in the highest state of modern retineme t—to make that a barbarous sport which terrupted the work. 

Were it a beast of prey—a crafty, stealthy des- 
poiler of harmless creatures of their lives, there might be some excuse for hunt- 
What is the offence of 
less this be an offence—that it is weak, 


Men may have leave there sprang forth a brook in the south west of the village at a deeper point 
to mock at its timidity, and think lightly of its agonies of fear; but can a woman 


do so, and “ moult no feather” of the dove-like softness of ber gentle nature ? 
Can a woman look, too, upon the graceful deer, pulled down to the earth, and 
torn by dogs, its heart broken, and its dissolving eyes dropping tears of blood and ‘ 
. ( | of the 23d, our proper expedition up Chimborazo. 
, i 1a Jh no—no 
—no! Think what it is ye do, ye few gentlewomen of England—the truest gen- 
tlewomen of the world—in departing from the proper amusements of your lovely | 


The woman who has lost the gentleness of her sex is which rise, step-like, one above the other. 


EE SEEN 





| brotherhood and sisterhood are pity, and mercy, and ‘conscience, and tender 
heart.” : 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs your mortal frame, 
All should be ministers of love, 
And feed its sacred flame.” 
Delight, if you will, in “ witching the world with noble feats of horsemanship,” 
but forget not that ye are women, even in that bold accomplishmeut: never, oh 
' never lead, or even follow, in pursuits which are in their very nature cruel, and, 
| however excusable in men, are inexcusable in women ! 


“Ye gentle ladies! in whose soveraine power 

Love hath the glory of his kingdom left, 

And the hearts of men, as your eternal dower, 
hall * . * x 


Be well aware how ye the same do use, 
* . * * 


Lest, if men you of cruelty accuse, 7“ 
He from you take that chiefdome which ye do abuse. 
So advisest that gentlest of poets, Spenser: listen to him, if not to me: and 


' listen to your own hearts, whose “ still, small voice’ must silently reprove ye ! 
| 


| AN ACCOUNT OF TWO ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND 
CHIMBORAZO. 
BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
(The following interesting narrative is abridged from an excerpt from the un- 


| published Journal of this distinguished traveller, communicated to the Edinburgh 
| Philosophical Journal. ] , 
| The highest mountain-summits of both continents,—in the old continent, 
| Dhawalagiri (White Mountain) and the Jawahir; in the new, the Sorata and the 
| Ilimani,—remain unsearched by man. The highest point of the earth's surface 
attained, lies in South America on the south-east side of Chimborazo. There 
| travellers have reached the height of nearly 18,500 Paris feet*—viz. in June 
| 1802, 3016 toises,t in December 1831, 3080 toises, above the level of the sea. 
| Barometrical measurements have thus been made, in the chain of the Andes 
3720 (Paris) feet above the level of the summit of Mont Blanc. The height of 
| Mont Blanc is in relation to that of the Cordilleras so inconsiderable, that in the 
| latter, there are much-frequented passes that are higher; indeed, the upper part 
| of the great city of Potosi has an elevation only 323 toises inferior to that of the 
summit of Mont Blanc. I have thought it needful to premise these numerical 
statements in order to present to the imagination definite points of comparison 
| for the hypsometric, as it were plastic, contemplation of the surface of the earth. 
| On the 22d of June 1799, I -was in the crater of the Peak of Teneriffe. Three 
| years afterwards, almost on the same day (the 23d June 1802), | reached a point 
| 6700 feet higher, near the summit of Chimborazo. Aftera long delay in the ta- 
ble-land of Quito, one of the most wonderful and picturesque regions of the 
| earth, we undertook the journey towards the forests of the Peruvian bark trees 
of Loxa, the upper course of the river Amazons, westward of the celebrated 
strait (Pongo de Mansericlie), and through the sandy desert along the Peruvian 
coast of the South Sea towards Lima, where we were to observe the tansit of 
Mercury on the 9th November 1802. Ona plain covered with pumice-stone,— 
where (after the fearful earthquake of 4th February 1797) the building of the 
new city Riobamba was begun,—we enjoyed for several days a splendid view vf 
the bell or dome-shaped summit of Chimborazo. We had the clearest weather, 
favouring trigonometrical observation. By means of a large telescope, we had 
| thoroughly examined the snow-mantle of the mountain, still 1570 toises distant, 
| and discovered several ridges, which, projecting like sterke black streaks, con- 
| verged towards the summit, and gave some hope that, upon them, a firm footing 
| might be obtained in the region of eternal snow. Riobamba Nuevo lies within 
sight of the enormous and now indented mountain Capac-urcu, called by the 
Spaniards El Altar, which (says a tradition of the natives) was once higher than 
Chimborazo, and after having been many years in a state of eruption, suddenly 
fell in.—Riobamba Nuevo must not be confounded with the old Riobamba of the 
great map of La Condamine and Don Pedro Maldonado. ‘The latter city was 
entirely destroyed by the great catastrophe of the 4th February 1797, which ina 
few minutes destroyed 45,000 human beings.—We were in the plain of Tapia, 
from which, on the 22d June, we began our expedition towards Chimborazo, be- 
ing already 8898 Paris feet (1483 toises) above the level of the South Sea.— 
We gently ascended as far asthe foot of the mountain, where, in the Indian 
| village Calpi, we were to pass the night. This plain is sparingly covered with 
Cactus stems and Schinus molle, which resembles a weeping willow. Herds of 
| variegated llamas, in thousands, seek here a scanty subsistence. At so great a 
| height, the nightly terrestrial radiation of heat, when the sky is cloudless, proves 
| injurious to agriculture, through cold and frost. 
Very near to Calpi, northwestward of Lican, there is in the barren table-lan:! a 
little isolated hill, the black mountain, Yana-Urcu, the name of which has not 
| been given by the French academicians, but which, in a gcognostical point of 
| view, deserves much attention. The hill lies S.S.E. of Chimborazo, at a dis- 
| tance of less than three miles (15 to 1°), and separated from the same by the 
high plain of Lusia only. If in it we do not recognise a lateral eruption of Chim- 
| borazo, the origin of the cone must certainly be ascribed to the subterraneous 
| forces which, under that mountain, have for thousands of years vainly sought an 
opening. It is of later origin than the elevation of the great dome-shaped moun- 
tain. ‘lhe Yana Urcu forms, with the northern hill Naguangachi, a connected 
| eminence in the form of a horse-shoe; the bow, more than a semicircle, is open 
towards the east. There probably lies in the centre of the horse shoe the point 
out of which the black slags have been thrown, that now lie spread far around. 
We found there a funnel-shaped depression of about 120 feet in depth, in the 
interior of which there isa small hill, whose height does not equal that of the 
surrounding margin. Yana-Ureu probably signifies the southern culminating 
point of the old crater-margin, which, at the most, is elevated 400 feet above the 
level of Calpi. Naguangachi signifies the northern lower end.— According to 
the tradition of the natives, and according to old MSS. which the Cacike or Apu 
of Lican (the Conchocandi) possessed, the volcanic eruption of the Yana-Urcu 
occurred immediately after the death of the Inca Tupa-Yupanqui :—thus proba- 
bly in the middle of the fifteenth century. ‘Tradition says that a fire-ball, or in- 


Such fables, connect 
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My plan was to perform a trigonometrical operation in the beautiful perfectly 
level grass landof Sisgun. I had made arrangements for measuring a base line 
here. The angles of altitude would have proved very considerable in such prox- 
imity to the summit of Chimborazo. ‘There remained yet a perpendicular 
height of less than 8400 feet (the height of the Canigou in the Pyrenees) to de- 
termine. Yet with the enormous masses of single mountains in the chain of the 
Andes, every determination of the height above the sea is compounded of a bar- 
ometrical and trigonometrical observation. I had taken with me the sextant and 
other instruments of measurement in vain. ‘The summit of Chimborazo remained 
densely veiled in mist. From the high plain of Sisgun the ascent is tolerably 
steep as far as the little alpine lake of Yana-Coche. Thus far I had remained 
on the muie, having from time to time alighted with my travelling companion M. 
Bonpland merely to collect plants. Yana-Coche does not deserve the name of a 
lake. It is a circular basin of scarcely 130 feet in diameter. The sky became 
more and more obscured ; but between and over the mist-strata there still lay 
scattered single groups of clouds. The summit of Chimborazo was visible for 
a few momen’s ata time. Much snow having fallen during the preceding night, 
I left the mule where we found the lower border of this newly-fallen snow, a bor- 
der which must not be confounded with the limit of perpetual snow. The barome- 
ter showed that we had only now attained the height of 13,500 feet. On other 
mountains, likewise near to the equator, I have seen snow fall at the height of 
11,200 feet, but not lower. My companion rode as far as the line of perpetual 
snow, t. €. to the height of Mont Blanc ; which mountain, as is known, would 
not in this latitude (1° 27’ south) be covered with snow. The horses and mules 
remained there to await our return. 

A hundred and fifty toises above the little basin of Yana-Cuche, we saw at 
length naked rock. Hitherto the grass-land had withdrawn the ground from any 
geognostical examination. Great walls of rock, extending from the N.E. to- 
waids the S.W., in part cleft into misshapen columns, reared themselves out of 
the eternal snow—a brownish-black augiterock shining like piteh-stone porphyry. 
The columns were very thin, perhaps from fifty to sixty feet in height, almost 
like the trachyte columns of Tab!a-Umea on the volcano Pichincha. One group 
stood alone, and reminded one of masts and stems of trees. The steep walls 
led us through the snow region to a narrow ridge of rock extending towards the 
summit, by which alone it was possible for us to advance any farther; for the 
snow was then so soft that one scarcely dared to tread upon its surface. The 
ridge consisted of very weathered crumbling rock. It was often vesicular like a 
basaltic-amygdaloid. 

The path became more and more narrow and steep. The natives forsook us 
all but one at the height of 15,600 feet. All entreaties and threats were unavail- 
ing. The Indians maintained that they suffered more than we did trom breath- 
lessness. We remained alone, Bonpland,—our amiable friend the younger son 
of the Marquess of Selvalegre, Carlos Montufar, who inthe subsequent struggle 
for freedom, was shot (at the command of General Morillo),—a Mestize from 
the neighbouring village of San Juan,—and myself. We attained, with great 
exertion and endurance, a greater height than we had dared hope to reach, as we 
were almost entirely wrapped inmist. The ridge (very significantly called, in 
Spanish, Cuchilla, as it were the knife-back) was in many places only eight or ten 
inches broad. On the left the precipice was concealed by snow, the surface of 
the latter seemed glazed with frost. ‘The thin icy mirror-like surface had an in- 
clination of about 30°. Onthe right our view sank shuddering 800 or 1000 feet 
into an abyss out of which projected, perpendicularly, snowless masses of rock. 
We held the body continually inclined towards this side, for the precipice upon 
the left seemed still more threatening, because there no chance presented itself 
of grasping the toothed rock, and because, further, the thin ice-crust offered no 
security against sinking in the loose snow. Only extremely light porous bits of 
dolerite could we roll down this crust of ice; and the inclined plane of snow was 
so extended that we lost sight of the stones thus rolled down before they came to 
rest. The absence of snow, as well upon the ridge along which we ascended, 
as upon the rocks on our right band towards the east, cannot be ascribed so much 
to the steepness of the masses, and tothe gales of wind, as to open clefts, which 
breathe out warm air from deeper situated beds. 


We soon found our further 
ascent more difficult, from the 


increase of the cruinbling nature of the rock. 
At single and very steep echelons it was necessary to apply at the same time the 
hands and feet, as is so usual in all alpine journeys. As the rock was very keenly 
angular, we were painfully hurt, especially in the hands. Leopold Von Buch and 
I suffered very much in this manner near the crater of the Peak of Tenerife, 
which abounds in obsidian—The little adhesion of the rocks upon the ridge now 
rendered greater caution necessary, as many masses which we supposed firm, lay 
loose and covered with sand. We proceeded one after the other, and so much 
the more slowly, as it was needful to try the places which seemed uncertain. 
Happily the attempt to reach the summit of Chimborazo was the last of our 
mountain journeys in South America; hence previous experience guided us, and 
gave us more confidence in our powers. Itisa peculiar character of all excur- 
sions in the Andes, that above the snow line white people find themselves, in the 
most perilous situations, always without guides, indeed without any knowledge of 
localities. 

We could see the summit no longer, even for a moment only at a time, and 
were hence doubly curious to know, how much higher it remained for us to as- 
cend. We examined the barometer at a point where the breadth of the ridge 
permitted of two persons staading conveniently together. We were now at an 
elevation of 17,300 feet; thus scarcely two hundred feet higher than we had 
been two months before when climbing a similar ridge on the Antisana. It is 
with the determining of heights in clinbing mountains, as with the determining 
of temperature in the heat of summer. One finds with vexation the thermome- 
ter not so high, the barometer not so low, as one expected. As the air, notwith- 
standing the height, was quite saturated with moisture, we now found the loose 
rock and the sand that filled its interstices extremely wet. ‘Ihe air was still 2 
8’ (37° 04’ Fahr). Shortly before, we had ina dry place been able to bury the 
thermometer three inches deep in the sand. It indicated +5° 8 (442° 44/ 
Fahr.) The result of this observation, which was made at the height of about 
2860 toises, is very remarkable, for 400 to ses lower down, at the limit of perpe- 
tual snow, the mean heat of the atmosphere is according to many abservations, 
collected by Boussingault and myself, oly +1° 6’ (34° 88’ Fabr ) The tempe- 
rature of earth (sand) at +5° 8’ (42° 44’ Fahr.) must therefore be ascribed to 
the subterranean heat of the dolerite mountain ; I do not say to the whole mass, 
but to the current of air ascending from the interior. 


After an hour of cautious climbing, the ridge of rock became less steep; but 











| ing the fall of aérolites with eruptions, are also spread among the tribes of Mex- 
| ico.—On the eastern side of the Yana-Urcu, or rather at the foot of tne hill to- 

wards Lican, the natives conducted us to a projecting rock, an opening in which 
Here, as well as at the distance of | 
ten feet, there is heard a violent subterranean noise, which is accompanied by a 
The current of air is much too weak to 
The noise certainly arises from a sub 
terranean brook, which is precipitated downwards into a deep hollow, and through 
its fall occasions a moton in the air. A monk, the priest at Calpi, had, with the 
same idea, some time before, continued on the gallery at an open fissure to pro- 
The hardness of the black augite rock probably in- 
Chimborazo, notwithstanding its enormous mass of snow, 
sends down into the tavle-land such insignificant brooks of water, that it may be 
presumed the greater part of its water flows through clefts to the interior. In the 
village of Calpi itself also, there was formerly heard a great noise in a house 
that had no cellar. Before the celebrated earthquake of the 4th February 1797, 


Many Indians considered this brook asa part of the water that flows under the 

Yana-Urea But since the great earthquake, this brook has again disappeared 
After we had passed the night at Calpi, which, according to barometrical mea- 

surement, lies 9720 feet (1620 toises) above the sea, we began, en the morning 


We attempted to ascend the 
mountain on the S.S.E. side, and the Indians who were to attend us as guides, 
but of whom but a few had ever reached the limit of perpetual snow, gave this 
course the preference. We found Chimborazo surrounded with great plains, 


Proceeding first through the Llanos | 
| de Lusia, then after rather a gradual ascent of scarcely 5000 feet in length, we 

reached the table-land (Llano) of Sisgun. The first step (stufe) is at a height of 
10,200 feet, the second 11,700. These grass-grown plains thus equal in eleva- | 
tion, respectively, the highest summit of the Pyrenees (Peak Nethou) and the 
summit of the Peak of Teneriffe. The perfect horizontality of these table- 
lands allows us to infer the long continuance of stagnant water. The traveller 
imagines he sees before him the bottom of a lake. On the acclivity of the Swiss 
Alps, there is sometimes observed this phenomenon of small step-like plains, | 
lying one above the other, which, like the emptied basins of alpine lakes, are 
united by narrow open passes. The widely extended grass lands are on Chim- 
borazo, as everywhere around the high summits of the Andes, so monotonous 
that the family of the grasses are seldom interrupted by dicotyledonous plants 


here prevails almost the heathy scenery which I have seen in the barren part of 
northern Asia 


The Flora of Chimborazo, in general, appeared to us less rich | 
than that of the other snow mountains which surround the city of Quito. But 
a few Calceolaria, Composite, and Gentianw, among which the beautiful Gen 
forth with purple flowers,—rear themselves on the high 
between the associated 


i grasses 
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part, I the genera of Northern Europe. ‘The temperature of the air generally 

preva ng in these regions of alpine grasses, elevated respectively 1600 and 2000 
toises, fluctuates by day between 4° and 16° C. (39 
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for single individuals they are a kind of measure of the atmospheric tenuity, and 


rock, only here and there covered with thin flakes of snow, became 


dertaking. 


| of the mass, and the form of the preci 


alas! the mist remained as thick as ever. We now began gradually to suffer 
from great nausea. The tendency to vomiting was combined with some giddi- 
ness; and much more troublesome than the difficulty of breathing. A coloured 


| man (a Mestize of San Juan), not from seltish motives, but merely out of good 


nature, had been unwilling to torsake us. 


He was a poor vigorous peasant, and 
suffered more than we did. 


We had hamorrhage fromthe guins and lips. The 
conjunctiva of the eyes likewise, was, in all, gorged with blood. ‘These symp- 
toms of extravasation in the eyes, and of oozing from the lips and gums, did nos 
in the least disquiet us, as we had repeatedly experienced them before. In Eu- 
rope, M. Zumstein began to experience bemorrhage at a much lower elevation 
on Monte Rosa. ‘The Spanish warriors during the conquest of the equinoctial 
region of America (during the Conquista) did not ascend above the snow line 

thus but little above the elevation of Mont Blane, and yet Acosta, in his ¢ Histc- 
ria Natural de las Indias,’—a kind of physical geography, which may be called a 
master-piece of the sixteeath century—speaks circumst intially of “s nausea and 
spasm of the stomach,’ as painful symptoms of the mountain sickness, vwehich in 
these respects is analogous to sea-sickness. On the voleano of Pichincha | once 
felt, without experiencing hemorrhage, so violent an affection of the stomach, ac- 


| companied by giddiness, that ] was found senscless on the ground, just as I left 
| my companions on a wall of rock above the defile of Verde-Cucha, in order to 


perform some electrical experiments on a perfectly open s 


pace. The height was 
inconsiderable, below 13,800 feet. 


But on the Antisana, at the considerable ele- 
vation of 17,220 feet, our young travelling companion, Don Carlos Montufar, bled 
freely from the lips. All of these phenomena vary according to age, constitution, 
the tenderness of the skin, the preceding exertions of the muscular powers ; yet 
of the absolute elevation reached. Acccording to my observations in the Cordil- 
leras, these symptoms manifest themselvcs in white people, with a mercurial co- 
lumn between 14 inches—and 15 inches 10 lines 

The layers of mist that prevented our seeing distant objects, appeared sudden- 
ly, notwithstanding the total stillness of the air, perhaps through electrical pro- 
cesses, to be broken up. We recognized once more, and indeed immediately be- 
fore us, tne dome-shaped summit of Chimborazo ' 


It was an earnest, momentous 
gaze. 


Che hope to reach this summit animated our powers anew. The ridge of 


w somewhat 
e hastened onwards, with certain steps, when all at once a ravine of 


some 400 feet in depth, and 50 broad, set au insurmountable barrier to our un- 
We saw distinctly beyond the abyss, our ridge of rock continue 

ward in the same direction: yet [ doubt its leading to the summit itself The 

chasm was not tv be gone round. On the Antisana, M Jonpland indeed had 

found it possible, after a very cold night, to proceed for a considerable 

through the snow. We durst not venture the attempt, because 
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and ce rendere ! climbing down impossible _ 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon. We set up with much care the barometer 
] q . ‘ } . ] r ee ; 

It indicated 13 inches 11 2-10 lines. The temperature of the air was now — 
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+ 29° 12’ Fahr.), but after several years’ stay in the hottest 
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mit of the mountain 1224 feet, or thrice the height of St. Peter’s church at 
Rome. 

We remained but a short time in this mournful solitude, being soon again en- 
tirely veiled in mist. ‘The humid air was not thereby set in motion. No fixed 
direction was to be observed in single groups of the denser particles of vapour ; 
] therefore cannot say whether at this elevation the west wind blows, opposing 
the Tropical monsoon. We saw no louger the summit of Chimborazo, none of 
the neighboring snow-mountains, still less the table lands of Quito. We were as 
though isolated in a ball of air. Some stone lichens only had followed us above 
the line of perpetual snow. ‘The last cryptogamic plants which I collected were 
Lecidea atrovirens (Lichen geographicus, Web.), and a Gyrophora of Acharius, a 
new species (Gyrophora rugosa), at about the height of 2820 toises. The last 
moss, Grimmia longirostris, grew 400 toises lower down. A butterfly (sphir:x) 
was caught by M. Bonpland at the height of 15,000 feet; we saw a fly 1600 feet 
higher. I must remark, that we met with no condor on Chimborazo, that power- 
ful vulture, which is so frequent on Antisana and Pichincha, and which shows 
great confidence from its ignorance of man. The condor loves pure air, in order 
the easier from on high to recognize its prey or its food, for it gives dead animals 
the preference. 

As the weather became more and more cloudy, we hastened down upon the 
same ledge of rock, that had favoured our ascent. Caution, however, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the steps, was more necessary than in climbing up. 
We tarried only just to collect fraginents of rock. We foresaw that in Europe 
“a little bit of Chimborazo” would be asked for. At that time no mountain rock 
in any part of South America had been named : the rocks of all the high summits 


of it, your Majesty, replied the noble equestrian—you see each family speaks for 
itself inthe affirmative. Nota house that hasn’t ‘“ Ve are” (V. R.) blazing out- 
side of it. 





SuiimMi0avry. 


Sir Robert Peel and family have left Frankfort, and proceeded to Munich. 

Marriage in High Life—On Thursday was married, at St James's Church, by 
the Hon. and Rev. John Thomas Pelham, the Hon. and Rev. Lowther John 
Barrington, brother to Viscount Barrington, to Lady Cataerine Georgiana Pel- 
ham, sisterto the Earl of Chichester. After the ceremony the new-married 
couple left town for Penn House, Bucks, the seat of Earl Howe. Among the 
company present, were the Earl of Chichester, the Countess Dowager of Chi- 
chester, Lord Wrothesley Russell, Viscount and Viscountess Barrington, Vis- 
countess Dowager Barrington, the Ladies Pelham, the Honourables Caroline and 
Charlotte Barrington, the Honourable Henry Barrington, &c. 

Monsieur Molé has received the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, for 
having brought about two matches.—Madame Saint-Maire, we hear, lays claim 
to the dignity of Lord Chancellor.—Charivari. 





The steam navigation to India.—We are pleased to see this going on. The 
Atalanta steamer arrived Oct. 15th, at Suez (Red Sea) from Bombay, and brought 
news to Alexandria up to Sept. 26. The Bernice steamer has been obliged, by 
breaking of a shaft, to turn back to Bombay. The Atalanta was only 19 days 
on the voyage. ‘Thus in three daye more, passengers reach Alexan:ria in Egypt. 





of the Andes were called granite. As we were at the height of about 18,400 
feet, it began to hail violently. The hailstones were opaque, and milk-whiie, | 
with concentric layers ; some appeared considerably flattened by rotation ; twenty 
minutes before we reached the lower limit of perpetual snow, the hail was re- 
placed by snow. ‘The flakes were so dense, that the snow soon covered the 
ridge of rock many inches deep ; we should have been brought into great danger, 
had the snow surprised us atthe height of 18,000 feet. Ata few minutes after 
two o'clock, we reached the point where our mules were standing. The natives 
that remained behind, had been very apprehensive for our safety. 

That part of our expedition which lay above the snow-line, had lasted only 3} 
hours, during which, notwithstanding the tenuity of the air, we had not found it 
needful to take rest by sitting down. On account of the snow newly fallen, we 
found in our descen: from Chimborazo, the lower limit of perpetual snow, in 
accidental and temporary conjunction with the deeper sporadial spots of snow on | 
the naked lichen covered rocks, and on the grass plain (Pajonal); yet it was al- | 
ways casy to recognize the proper limit of perpetual snow, (then at the height of 
2470 toises) by the thickness of the bed and by its peculiar state. 

We took a somewhat more northern way back to the village of Calpi than the 
Llanos de Sisgun, through the Paramo de Pungupala, a district rich in plants. 
By five o'clock in the evening we were again with the friendly clergyman of 
Calpi. As usual, the misty day of the expedition was succeeded by the clearest 
weather. -On the 25th of June, at Riobamba Nuevo, Chimborazo presented 
itself in all its splendour,—I may say, in ihe calin greatness and supremacy which 
is the natural character of the tropical landscape. A second attempt upon a 
ridge inter upted by a chasm, woul/ certainly have turned out as fruitless as the | 
first, and I was already engaged with the trigonometrical measurement of the 
volcano of ‘Tungurahua. 

Boussingault, on the 16th of December 1831, with his English friend Colonel 
Hall,—who was soon afterwards assassinated in Quito,—made a new attempt to 
reach the summit of Chimborazo, first from Moeha and Chillapulla, then from | 
Arenal, thus by a different way from that trodden by Bonpland, Don Carlos Mon- | 
tufar, and myself. He was obliged to give up the ascent, when his barometer 
indicated 13 inches 8} lines, with an atmospheric temperature of +7°.8 (+46°.04 
F.). He thus saw the uncorrected column of mercury almost three lines lower, 
and reached a point 94 toises higher than I did, viz. 3080 toises. Let us have 
the words of this well-known traveller of the Andes, who was the first to carry 
a chemical apparatus to, and into, the craters of volcanoes. ‘ The way,” says 
Beussingault, “ which we opened for ourselves through the snow, in the latter 
part of our expedition, permitted of our advancing but very slowly. On the 
right we were enabled to grasp hold of a rock, on the left, the abyss was fearful 
We were already sensible of the effect of the attenuated air, and were obliged, 
every two or three steps to sit dawn. As soon, however, as we were seated, we 
again stood up, for our sufferings lasted only while we moved. The snow we 
were obliged to tread was soft, and lay three or four inches deep, on a very 
smooth and hard covering of ice. We were obliged to hew our steps. <A Ne- 
gro went before, to perform this work, by which his powers were soon exhaust- 
ed. As I was endeavouring to pass him, for the purpose of relieving him, I slip- 
ped, and happily was held back by Celonel Hall and my Negro. We were (adds 
M. Boussingault) for a moment all three in the greatest danger. Further on, the 
snow became more favourable, and at three quarters past three o'clock we stood 
upon the long-looked-for ridge of rock, which was only a few feet broad, and sur- 
rounded by immeasurable depth. Here we became convinced that to advance 
farther was impossible. We found ourselves at the foot of a prism of rock, 
whose upper surface covered with a cap of snow, forms the proper summit of 
Chimborazo. To havea true figure of the topography of the whole mountain, 
one must imagine an enormous snow-covered mass of rock, which from all sides 
appears as if supported by buttresses. The latter are the ridges, which, adhe- 
rent, project through the eterual snow.” 








VYavietics 


One prompt Pliysician like a sculler plies, 
And all his art and all his skill he tries, 
But two Physicians, like a pair of oars, 
Carry you sooner to the Stygian shores. 





Luxurious Indolence.—It is related of Goldsmith, as characteristic of his in- 
dolence and carelessness, that his mode of extinguishing his candle, which he 
used to keep burning when in bed until he was inclined to sleep, was by throw- 
ing his slipper at it, which, in consequence, was usually found in the morning 
lying near the overturned candlestick, daubed with grease. 

A sharp saying of Quin.—Dining ata public ordinary, when one of the com- 
pany had helped himself to a very large piece of bread, Quin stretched out his 
hand to take hold of it. The person to whoin it belonged prevented him, say- 


ing, Sir, that is my bread.” “IT beg your pardon,” said Quin, ‘1 took it for 
the loaf.” 








LINES TO MINE OWN. 
[ Written at a Ball, by Miss Ellen Tree ] 
No! thou art not forgotten 
Amid the lighted hall, 
Amid the pealing music, 
And gleaming festival. | 
Amid that world of faces, 
Of gaiety and glee, 
Sull thou art not forgotten ; j 
Star of my memory ! 
Here, even here, among them, 
Within my lonely heart, 
There is a deep, devoted world, 
In which they have no part. 
Tis there, oh ! love thou reignest, 
That world is all thine own, 
My memory is thy sceptre, 
And my fond heart thy throne ! | 

“ Ex quovis Ligno.’’—Of what wood has her Majesty made abaronet? Why, 
of that of which the city make their men—Alder—a man—an Alderman—a Da- | 
ronet.—Q. U. D. 

The Dutch transcend even the Germans in the home'iness of their description 
of things. What we should entitle a “ Society for Instrumental Music,” they, 
at Amsterdam, call ‘ The Society for the blowing and scraping Pleasures.” — 
Fraser's Magazine. 


An ugly fellow got into a cab before the waterman could assist ; he was asked, | 


however, “ fora copper; ‘for what,’’ replied the indignant fare, * for looking at 
me’ «Vell, sir,” replied the waterman, coolly, “that's worth two-pence at 
least!” - 
, -— . 

__Prince Polignac was lately seen amongst the audience at the sitting of the 
Chamber of Deputies at Munich. 
that of a man weighed down by dejection of spirits 

A DEFINITIVE ANSWER. 

quoth Kate : * define ir, if you can, sir 
“ The bachelor’s last folly,” was the answer. 


Sheridan’s servant startled a dinner party by knocking down a plate warmer 


‘* Marriage !" 


without breaking a single piece of China —* You don't mean to say, Sir,” cried 
Sheridan, “‘ that you have made all that noise for nothins ?” 
Spontini has just completed an opera on which he is said to have been engaged 


for the last seven years. It is entitled Agnes von Hohenstanfen 


The Pun Illuminative.—We are told that during her Majesty's progress 
the Guildhall to Temple-bar, after the late memorab! 


from 


dinner, she entered into 


' ll . + ~ 
familliar conversation with the Earl of Albe marle, and asked him several ques 
tions At length her Mer sty said she should hike to know wil her the hospita 
’ 1 ’ . ’ . 
ble Cockneys were as well pleased with her as she was with them! N 


| interest. 


| mont, 


The Hugh Lindsey also leaves regularly from Suez. ‘Thus there are 3 steamers 
already on the Red Sea that carry the mail and passengers to Bombay. At Al- 
exandria, the tourists are rapidly carried down the Mediterranean to Marseilles 
by the French line of steamers, which are very regular, and depart three times a 
month. Also, the English line. The only impediment to travel is the detention 
at quarantine. However, going from Europe these do not exist, and the passage 
is made in about 50 days. .... Ibrahim Pacha arrived Oct. 25th at Alexandria from 
Cairo, and sailed immediately in the steam frigate Nile for Syria. . - - - The Earl of 
Leicester (late Mr. Coke) has taken his seat in the House of Lords..... 
Daughter of the Danube, a new grand ballet which has had so great arun at Paris, 
is reproduced at Drury Lane. 

The ensuing theatrical season in Paris is expected to be unusually brilliant. 
At the Theatre Francais a tragedy under the title of Caligula, is in active rehearsal. 
A piece called La Marquis de Saneterra, is also fothcoming, with a drama, 
Madame de Liguerolles, by Monsieur Gouband, in which that second Ninon, 
Mademoiselle Mars, will appear. In addition to these is a drama, having for its 
title Philippe the Third, the parts of which are in the actors’ hands ; with Isa- 
belle de Castille, by Duparty, which is, of course, looked forward to with much 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The fashion of wearing white sleeves with coloured dresses has been lately 
revived. ‘These white sleeves are always made of transparent materials, such 
as fulle, crape, gauze, &c., and they are most appropriately alapted to dres- 
ses of silk or satin. ‘They require to be confined at the wrists with ornamental 
bracelets. We lately saw a bracelet of gold, representing a serpent, the head 
of which was thickly studded with emeralds, rubies, and sapphires. This ser- 
pent, which twined round the arm three times, confined the fulness of the sleeve 
in a very graceful manner. The brooch for fastening the draperies in front of 
the bosom was also in the form of a serpent, and set with jewels in 2 correspond- 
ing style. 

The most elegant dresses now worn for home or dinner partics are composed 
of cashmerienne, or mousseline de laine embroidered in silk. Bouquets and 
wreaths of flowers, embroidered in beautifully shaded silks, on drab-coloured or 
white mousseline de laine, have the most elegant effect imaginable. Flounces 
and festooned trimmings embroidered in this style are highly fashionable. 

For negligé and morning out-door dress, striped mousseline de laine is a fa- 
vourite article. The patterns most generally seen are pink cerzsse, blue or green 
stripes on black or brown grounds. 

The genial weather has hitherto retarded the adeption of winter dress, at least 
in London. But at Brighton and other watering places the cool sea-breezes 
have occesionally summoned the re-appearance of cloaks, shawls, boas, and 
even muffs. There is no doubt that the velvet shawls introduced last season 
will be very prevalent during the ensuing winter. Inthe Parisian Magazins 
great numbers are in preparation. Some of them are superbly embroidered in 
coloured silk, and others in gold, either dead or bright. Tne magnificent effect 
of gold on velvet need not be described. Some of these embroidered shawls 
are sold at immensely high prices. — Nov. 5. 


Capt. Back—Erxploration of Africa and Persia—At a late meeting of the 
Geographical Society of London the French gold medal, (value 1000 francs,) the 
third from that source to British navigators, was presented to Capt. Back —Capt. 
Back, after returning thanks, proceeded to detai! some of the circumstances of 
the late expedition, and was followed by Sir John Barrow, who passeda high 
eulogium on his skill under the trying circumstances in which his vessel and crew 
were placed. A communication was read from Capt. Alexander, detailing his 


mont may be considered as the type of those officers, unfortunately so little 
known, who, to bold, calm, and austere manners. unite a modest reserve, ané 2 
completely disinterested character—qualities too often eclipsed by noisy empts- 
ness, and an exaggerated expression of devotion to their prince. Characters of 
this stamp, true models of soldiers, ought to prove that real military excellence: 
consists neither in ostentation of courage, nor in over excess of zeal. Serious. 
modest, quietly observing, General Damremont was always as he may have lst 
been seen in the high command he held. The moderation of his feelings and 
Opinions rendered the execution of his military duties easy to him? under what- 
ever circumstances these duties placed him. Among ell, of whatever political 
Opinion, of whatever rank in the army, he bad sincere and grateful friends. His 
loss will be severely felt; and even if the death of a General thus buried in bis 
triumph were not to be deplored, we ought, at least, to render homage to a life 
so well passed, so gloriously terminated.—Journal de Paris. 

Abergavenny Eisteddvod —At the fourth gathering of Welsh bards and mix 
strels there were one hundred and seventy-two competitors for the several prizes 
offered by the society, for poems, essays, musical compositions, &c. Prizes 
were awarded to Lady Greenly for the best original air, with variations; also te 
Miss Jane Williams, of Aberpergwon, for the best collection of unpublished 
Welsh melodies ; to Mr. Peene, organist (Abergavenny), for the best melody ix 
the minor key, after the character of the ancient Welsh airs. Thomas Griffiths, 
of Tredegar, a blind minstrel, gained a new triple harp for his superior perform- 
ance on that instrument. Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., having offered a gold brooch, 
in the shape of a harp to the best female performer ou that instrument, intense 
interest was created when the names of three were announced as having entered 
the lists as coinpetitors—Miss Tudor of Lanark; Miss Daviesof Merthyr; and 
Miss Evans of Newport. Miss Tudor was declared the victor, and she was in 
vested with the prize, which was a miniature gold harp (to wear as a brooch), or- 
namented in the most chaste and elegant manner, with rubies used as pegs for 
the strings, oak leaves, the misletoe, and the Tudor flower, in various bright 
colours, entwined around the body and comb of the instroment; on the side was 
engraved ‘* The gold harp of Tredegar, 1837.” The meeting proved highly in- 
teresting, and the addresses of the President and the Rev. T. Price, of Crick- 
howell, elicited the loudest applause. The national festival closed with a gram’ 
fancy ball, given by Mr. Hall, at Llanover Court, a splendid mansion, just com: 
pleted, which was opened on this oceasion. 


We regret to s.ate that a letter has been received from Weimar, announcing 
the death of Hummel, the composer, on the 17th inst. at that place. He had 
long been suffering from a dropsy on the chest, and at length sunk under the ef- 
fects of the disease. He was a native of Hungary, and had attained the age of 
fifty-nine. We understand he has left a considerable fortune to his two suns, 
who survive him Hummel wasa pupil of Mozart, anda composer in the school 
of the illustrious genius. He first visited England whew a child, and attracted 
much notice from his precocious talent. This showed itself in after years in @ 
very extraordinary degree; for he was one of the most copious extemporisers om 
the pianoforte of his age. Not only did his ideas never flag, but they were re- 
markable for theirclearness and beauty of design, with symmetrical arrangement 

Hummel's extempore performances always had the air of being sedate and well- 
concocted studies. He isthe author of an opera (Matilda von Cwise), of three 
grand masses for ‘the Catholic church; besides a number of pianoforte com- 
positions of the very highest class of writing, fully worthy of his honoured 
tutor 

Mdlle. Taglioni had the honour of being received by the Empress of Russia 
on the day she returned to Moscow. She was to make her appearance on the 
theatre of Moscow on the following day, in the Sy!phide. 

Foreign Office, Nov. 10, 1837.—A dispatch bas been received by Viscouns 
Palmerston, G.C.B, her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for}Foreign Af- 
fairs, from Sir George Villiers, G.C.B., her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid, dated the 2tst of October, 1837, from whiel 
the following is an extract :— 

‘‘T have the honour to enclose the copy and translation of a decree, published 
in the Madrid Gazette of the 14th inst., by which Santa Cruz de Santiago, tm 
Teneriffe, and other ports in the Canary islands, are established as ports for 
foreign commerce 

Buckingham Palace, Nov. 7.—This day had audience of her Majesty—the 
Count Sebastiani, Ambassador Extraordinary fromthe King of the French, to 
deliver a letter from his Sovereign; and Andrew Stevenson, Esq. Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, to de 

liver his new credentials. 

Whitehall, Nov. 8.—The Queen has been please’ to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the great Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be made use ef 
in place of the Great Seal of Scotland, appointisg Sir James Spital, Knighr, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and h’s successors in that office, Lieutenants of the 
said city of Edinburgh and of the liberties thereof. 

Whitehall, Nov. 10.—The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Sir Frederick 
Watson, Knight, Lieutenant Colonel in the Army, her royal license and permis- 
sion, that he may accept and wear the insignia of a Knight Commander of the 
Military order of St. Bento d’Avis, which the Queen of Portugal hath been 
pleased to confer upon that officer, in consideration of his distinguished services 





visit to the interior of South Africa, extending through a route of upwards of 4000 
miles ; as also a letter stating that Captain Burns had commenced a new route to 
Persia. 

A Musical Festival is to commence at Vienna on the 5th of November, in 
commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the establishment of the Society of 
the Friends of Music in the Empire of Austria. The Creation of Haydn is to 
be performed. The orchestra and chorus will include from 700 to 800 per- 
formers. 

The Thames Tunnel was but little injured by the late burst. The chasm is 
entirely stopped by clay bags, and the works are to be resumed forthwith. ...- 
coronation of Victoria will, it is believed, outstrip in splendour any thing of the 
kind England has ever witnessed Her Majesty visited Covent Garden, the 
17th. The play was Lord Byron's Werner, and Macready acted to admiration. 
..-. The venerable Earl of Egremont is dead at the age of eighty-six..... The 
O'Connell dinner at Stockport.—At his entree he addressed a large assemblage 
in the market place. He said he wished the Reform Bill to be worked out pro- 
perly—and was for vote by ballot, repeal of the corn laws, &c. There were 2200 
people at the dinner, where he said Victoria was a princess of the * highest and 
fairest hope, educated by one of the most amiable and intelligent of the human 
race, her excellent mother.”’.... The coronation of Queen Victoria takes place 
itis said in June next. The late banquet has revived many ancestral customs 
and regulations.....The corpse of General Damremont killed at Constantine 
has arrived at Paris, upon its entree into which the National Guard lined the 
road from the Barriere des Invalides. - . . . Miss Burdett Coutts, the rich heiress, 
made her entree among the fashionables of Hyde Park a short time since, in 
her aunt Coutts’ (Duchess of St. Albans, deceased) landau, with four greys and 


| Outriders. 


Zoological Society in London.—A female ourang-outang.and the giraffe, for 
whom a new parlor splendidly ficted up and carpeted is finished attract great at- 
tention. ....There were a few cases of cholera at Berlin as late as November 
24.....'The attraction of Sheridan Knowles’ new piece of the Love Chase, is 
unprecedented. It has hada runof 40 nights at Haymarket, and all the nobili- 
ty have been to see it An unusual number of blood horses (in all 119) have 


| recently been imported into France for the King of that nation, and the Kings 


of Belgium and Bavaria.....‘* Embroidered Trains,” au antiquated fashion, are 
shortly to be revived by Queen Victoria, which will also resuscitate a class of 
dress makers, extinct for 30 years. ... - ihe Duchess of Kent is to occupy Clare- 
where Leopold resided when his first wife was alive.....The wine 
the Queen drank the health of the Lord Mayor in was Sherry, 120 years old. .... 
Sir David Wilkie’s full length portrait of her Majesty, in royal robes, will be ex- 
hibited next There are 12,000 poor who reccive charity in Paris. 
The poor of Rouen are represented to be in frightful misery. 


The Late General Damremont.—Governor Lieutenant-General Count de Dam- 
remont has found, beneath the wal's of Constantine, and at 
breach of the conquered city, the death of a soldier, in his 33rd year of military 
service. One of the children of that military school which, ever since its first 
establishment, has paid sg glorious a tribute upon every field of battle, he served 
through his inferior grades in the campaigns of the Empire, and distinguished 
himself in all. As Aid-de-Camp to the Duke of Ragusa, in 1814, together with 
General Fabvier, he was once of those who signed the Treaty of Chevilly The 
Restoration found him Colonel, and gave him, in 1830, the command of a bri- 
gade of the expeditionary army of Africa, uuder the orders of M. de Bourmont 


His appearance, the Bavarian papers say, Wa8 | He obtained from the present government the command of the cighth territorial 


division; and the firraness and moderation, the calmness of temper and presence 


of mind, which were the characteristic traits of his character, maintained order 
| and re-established tranquility every time that anarchy or counter-revolution at- 
| tempted revolts in the south of France 


When appointee, in 1836, to the gu- 


vernment of the French possessions in the north of Africa, his conduct was 
such as to make his administration generally esteemed, and his character appre 
ciated. As General en chef he fully developed those qualities which distinguishe 
him as administrator, inthe prudence of his measures and his immovable firm- 
ness He was advancing to inscribe his name with glory upon the anr ils of 
French history, when a Turkish bollet 


arrived to terminate a life, which ba 
¢ 


been evera military one, by the death of a soldier In the midst of the gener 
anxiety, and the fears which all those must feel who have brothers, frie 
children in the French army in Africa, the death of the Gene f f eit 
illasa public misfor It is, in fact, paying de far e dearly than 
was thought for, the reparat f last year’s disaster General Count Damre 


during the Peninsular war; and that he may enjoy all the rights and privileges 
thereunto annexed. 

War Office, Nov. 10.—2d dragoons: Cornet T. W. Trafford to be Lt. by por 
v. Macleod, whoretires; F. Drewe, Geot- to be Cor. by pur. v. Trafford.—Scots 
Fusilier Guards: Lt. and Capt. P. B. F. C. Gilliess to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by 
pur. v. Wedgewood, who rets.; Ens. and Lt. A. E. Onslow to be Lt. and Capt 
by pur. v. Gilliess; J. H. E. Dalrymple, Gt. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Ons 
low.—4th Foot: Maj. W. Beetham, from bf-p. Unat. to be Maj. v. J. H. Phelps. 
prom.; Ens. F. C. Evelegh tu be Lieut. by pur v. Persse, ap. to the 2d Drag 
Guards; W. M. Campbell, Gt. to be Ens. by pur. v. Evelegh.—17th Foot 
Maj. C. J. Desion, fm. the 20th Foot, to be Maj. v. G. J. Romney, whe rets. 
upon hf-p. Unatt. receiving the diff.—20th*Foot : Maj. J. G. Le Marchant, fron 
hf-p. Unatt to be Maj. paying the diff. v. Deshon, app. to the 17th Ft.—21st Foot 
Bvt. Col. G. W. Walker, fin. hf-p. Unatt. to be Lt. Col. v. Hope, app. to the 
Rifle Brig. ; Capt. J. Hutchinson, fin. bf-v. Unatt. to be be Capt. v. C. W. La 
motte, who exchs —29 h Foot: Lt. W. G. Alves, to be Capt. by pur. v. Hom 


frey, whorets; Ens. A. St. George H. Stepney to be Lt. by pur. v. Alves; Ene 
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L. Coker, fiom the 74th Ft. to be Ens. v. Stepney.—38th Foot. Lt. G. Green 
to be Capt. by pur. v. Beamish, who rets.; Ens. J. Ro Stawell to be Lt. by puz 
v. Green; J. Piper, Gt. to be Ens. by pur.v. Stawell.—50th Foot; Ens. C. i 
Grant, from the 70th Ft. to be Ens. v. Dandas, who exchgs.—G6lst Foot: Ens 
P. C. Fenwick, to be Lt. by pur., v. Hudson, who rets.; E. S. Smith, Gt. tobe 
Ens. by pur. v. Fenwick.—74th Foot: J. Morris, Gt. to be Ens. by pur. vice 
Coker, app. tothe 29.h Ft.--79th Foot: Ens. T. Dundas, fm. the 50th Ft. t 
be iuns. v. Gra who exches.—Sath Foot : Maj. W. Mackie, from iif-p Unatt., 
to be Maj. v. O'Hara, prom.—Rifle Brig.: Lt. Col. J. C. Hope, from the 2is¢ 
Ft. to be Lt. Col. v. Ecles, decd. —1st West India Reg. : Capt. W. D. Deverell, 
from hf-p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. W. Hay, who excligs.—Royal Newfoundland 
Veteran Companies —Staff Assistant Surgeon J. F. P to be Surgeon 
Unatt.: To be Lt. Cols. without pur.—Maj. R. O'Hara. froin the 88th Ft.; Maj 
J.H Phelps, from the 4th fFt.— Hos; tal Staff. T. Bisset, Ge to be Assrst 
Surg. to the Forces, v. Pink, prom. in the Royal Newfouudland Fencible Tnfan 
try. —Memorandum—The Christian names of Cornet Halkett, of the 4th Drags 
are John Thomas Douglas; the Christian names of Ens. Gral 


am, of the Royal 
African Colonial Corps, are Henry William Hartley; the Christian names @8 
Postlethwaite 26th Ft., ere Heary Ja: 
Cambridge-House, Nov. 17 —His Royal Hig 
been pleased to appoint Dr. Bartlet, M.D. to be Physician to his Royal Highness 
War-Olfice, Nov. 17.—9:h Regt Light Drags. : Cor. F. J. Isacke to be 
L'. by pur. v. Porter, who rets.; J. Sutherland, gent. to be Cor. by 


Ens , of the nes William 


hness the Duke of Cambridge asa 


oi 
par. Vv. Isacke 


—25th Regt. Ft.: Lt. C. R. Knight to be Capt. by pur. v. Grove, who rets., 
Ens. W. ©. E. Napier to be Lt. by pur. v Kuight; Gent. © let N, H Harene, 
from the RI. Mil. Cellege to be Ens. by pur. v. Napier —37th Fu: Lt. J. RS 


Wilson to be Capt. by pur. v. Willis, who rets ; Ens W.G Gnifith to be Lt by 
pur. v. Wilson; W. G. M. Clibborn, gent. to be Ex by pur. v Griffith.— 38th 
Ft.: Lt. F. Tudor to be Adjt. v. Green, prom.—39ih Ft.: Capt. H. Walpole te 
be Maj. by pur. v. Smyth, who rets.; Lt. R. 5 Boland to be Capt. by pur. + 
Walpole; Ens. E. Croker to be Lt. by pur. ¥. Boland ; G. Finlay, gent. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Croker.—42d Ft.: J. Hunter, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. H. I 








Morray, who rets —56th Ft.; Gent. Cadet A. W. Byles, from the Ri. Mil Cet, 
to be Ens. without pur. v. Lewis, —5ith Pt: Gent. Cadet J. Ahmuty frere 
i the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens without pur. v. Morgan, dec —60th It Lt. J. Ss 
| J. Munro to be Capt. by pur. v. Haworth, who rets.; 2d lta. C. W Jebh to be 
First Lt. by pur. vy. Munro B. Maunsell, gent. to be 2d Tt. by pur. v. Je th— 
67th Ft.: Ens. J. E. M. Prower to be Lt. withont pur. v. Hamond, dec.; Gent 
| Cadet T. P. Ons'ow, from the Rl. Mil. Col., to be Ens, v. Prower.--70th Ft 
Ens. H. C. W! y to be Lt. without pur. v. A. Gerard, dec.; Gent. Cadet J 
lackett, from ! ht M Col. to be Ens. v. Whalley —73d Ft Lt. B. Brows 
to be Adit. v Russell, prom.; Lt. J. S. Greene from the h. p. of the 22d Light 
lyracs. to be Lt. v. Brown, app. Adjt.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.: C T. Smith, gent 
yhe 2d Lt. by pur. v. Hamilton, who rets.—Stalf: Maj. E. Charleton of the 
et. of F to e Deputy A Gen. to the troops serving in the Island @ 
(et mn (with the rank of Lt.-Col e Army) v. Walker, ar p. tothe 2ist Reg 
‘Ft 
War-office, Nov. 28.—5th Drag. Gd Lieut. E. T. H. Chambers to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Hunter, w re Cor. J. Conoily, to be Lieut. by pur. v 
Chamber Gr. L. Re Gent e Cor by pur. v. Conoily 10th Lt. Drags 
Lieut. W. H. Dut, t the 21st Ft. to be Liecut., v. Hume, who exes, —tlee 
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Ft.: Lieut. R. Hume, from the 10th Lt. Drags. to be Lieut. v. Duff, who exchs. 
—34th Ft.: Lieut. W. E. James to be Adj. v. Harford, whose appointment has 
not taken place.—36:h Ft.: Ens. A. Kinloch to be Lieut. by pur. v. Primrose, 
who rets.; Ens. and Adj. N. Hynes, to have the rank of Lieut.; Gent. Cad. R. 
H. Carew, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens. by pur. v. Kinloch.—37th 
Ft.: Lieut. J. Marvey, to be Capt. without pur. v. Massy, deceased ; Ens. H. R. 
Breden, to be Lieut. v. Harvey ; Serj.-Maj. R. Hamilton, to be Ens v. Breden. 
—44ith Ft.: Ens. R. Stuart, to be Lieut. without pur. vy. Hatfield, dec.; Ens. 
A. H. Ferryman, to be Lieut. without pur. v. Hadfield, app. to the 2d Lt. Drag.; 
Gent. Cad. H. Cadett, from the Royal Military College, to Ens. v. Ferryman.— 
61st Ft.: Capt. C. Campbell, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. v. E. MacDon- 
nal, who exchs., rec. the diff. —62d Ft.: Lieut. V. L. Lewes, to be Capt. by pur. 
vy. Gwynne, who rets.; Ens. J. Grant, tobe Lieut. by pur. v. Lewes ; C. Young, 
Gent., to be Ens by pur. v. Grant.—70th Ft.: Lieut. G. Durnford, to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Holyoake, who rets.; Ens. 'T. C. Timens, to be Lieut. by pur. v. 
Durnford.—73d Ft.: Ens. A. W. Murray, to be Lieut. by pur. v. Green, who 
rets.; J. F. Murray, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Murray. —76th Ft.: Evs. M. S 

T. Dennis to be by pur. v. Jones, ,who rets.; H. W. Dickenson, Gent. to be 
Ens. by por. v. Dennis.—1st W. I. Regt.: Serj.-Maj. D. Cantrell to be Quarter- 
master, v. H. Cornwall, who rets. upon h. p.—Unatt.: Lieut. J. N. Frampton, 
from the Rifle Brigade, to be Captain, without purchase.—Brevet.: Captain J 

Jatterson, (Fort Major at St. John’s, Newfoundiand), to be Major in the Army. 
Garrisons : Capt. J. Patterson, on the h. p. of the York Chasseurs, to be Fort 
Major at St. John’s, Newfoundland, v. Griffiths who res.—Memorandum.—The 
h. p. of Cor. C. Weitemeyer, of the Ist Hussars King’s German Legion, has 
been cancelled from the 28th insta: t inclusive, he having accepted a commuted 
allowance for his commission—The half pay of Lieutenant Zachary Baily, of 
the 9th Ft. has been cancelled from the 29th of October, 1837, inclusive, he 
having accepted acommuted allowance for his commission. 

Office of Ordnance Nov. 27.—Corps of Royal Engineers —First Lieut. F. 
W. Pettingai to be Second Capt ; second Lieut. J. Pipon to be First Lieut. v. 
Pettingal ; Second Lt. T. R_ Lyster, to be First Lt. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 4.— Royal Regiment of Artillery.—First Lt. T. 
Knatchbull, to be 2d Capt. v. R. G. S. Smith, rets. on h.-p.; 2d Lt. H.W. 
Montresor, to be Ist Lt. v. Knatchbull; Ist Lt. J. H. St. John, to be 2d Capt. 
v. Gilbert, rets.on h p. ; 2d Lt. W. M. D. Willan, to be Ist Lt. v. St. John ; 
2d Lt. C. Dickson, to be Lst Lt. v. Losack, deceased. 

The Queen has appointed the Honourable George Sulyard Stafford Jerning- 
ham, Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Turin, to be Secretary to her Ma- 
jesty’s Legation at Lisbon ; and Stephen Henry Sulivan, Esq Secretary to her 
Majesty's Legation at Lisbon, to be Secretary te her Majesty's Legation at 
Turin. 

The Queen has issued her orders for Drawing-room dress. Her Majesty will 
introduce embroidered trains, a fashion which was exploded more than thirty years 
ago. This judicious arrangement will give employment to a branch of the arts 
which has been too long neglected. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Miss Macpherson and Co., 


of 29 Albemarle street, Piccadilly, milliners and dress-makers in ordinary to 


her Majesty. 





Kniperial Parliament, 


REPORT ON THE ADDRESS. 
House of Commons, Nov. 21. 
Mr. LEADER upon the report on the address being brought up, said that he 


felt it his duty to take that opportunity of addressing a few observations to the 


House upon one of the topics alluded to in her Majesty's Speech—a duty which 
he considered imperative by the tenour of the debate which had taken place on the 
previous evening. <A declaration hostile to any further reform in the representa- 
tive system, made by the Noble Lord the Member for Stroud, had taken from 
them all hope of obtaining popular measures from the present Government 
Such a declaration, made at sucha time as the present, must inevitably prove 
fatal, by depriving the Noble Lord of the support of the people, on whom alone 
his administration rested; and the Noble Lord should not, therefore, be sur- 
prised if he should find that he had lost the confidence of the representatives of 
the people in that House. Sneering allusions had been made to the restless de- 
sire of the people for change, and ridicule had been cast upon the idea of reform- 
ing the Reform Act. In reply to them he would say, that the people were not 


in the habit of demanding changes for the mere sake of change, but because 
{Laughter from the opposition benches.] The 
idea of reforming the Reform Bili might be ridiculed, but he would say, that the 
people of this country were now as much and as fully detcrmined to have a re- 
They 
[Renewed laughter and ironical 
The Hon. Gentleman then referred to the state of Canada, and ex- 
pressed a hope that, by opposition to the wishes of the people, the mother coun- 
try might not be brought intothe same condition of discontent bordering on re- 
They had been told in the last Parliament that the question was one mere- 
ly between the English and French, and that it had nothing to do with popular 
The English of Upper Canada even syimpa- 
thised with the French of Lower Canada, for they knew it was a contes: of prin- 
ciple between popular responsible government and aristocratical irresponsible 


they felt their position uneasy. 


form of that measure as they were to have the Reform Bill itself. 
succeeded then, why should they not now! 
cheers. } 


volt. 


rights. Such was not the case. 


government. 
Mr. C. BULLER, asa friend of the present Government, could not help feel 


ing great regret at the speech and declarations made last night by the Noble Lord 
the member for Stroud respecting the present state of the represeatation of the 
To him it appeared that the Noble Lord only wanted a 


people in this country. 
pretext for quarrelling with the great mass of his supporters in that House. | 
the Noble Lord felt tired of the support which he received from the decided Re- 
formers, he was perfectly right in saying so candidly and at once—if, after he had 
sucked the orange he felt disposed to throw it away, the sooner they knew that 
the better. If the Noble Lord desired to throw them off, and to remain in office 
rather through the sufferance of the opposition, than the cordial support of those 
whose aid had hitherto been acceptable to her Majesty's Government, let the 
country unierstand that. He o:ly hoped that he was well ‘on with his new 
love”’ at the other side of the House, ‘before he was off with his old” one at 
that (the ministerial) side. ‘The Noble Lord held very different language when 
he sought to carry the Reform Bill. The language of the Noble Lord was upon 
record, and he could not shrink from it: he obtained the assistance of the Re- 
formers, without which he could not have carried the measure, and he gave them 
a full assurance that the ballot and the Sejtennial Act were matters with which 
the Reform Bill did not inter‘ere, still less affect to settle, and now his language 
was of a totally different character. He maintained that the Reform Bill, as it 
had worked at the last three general elections, was quite as inadequate a test of 
public opinion as the old system was; that there was far more of irritation and 
corruption and heartburn and excitement than there was before, and that it was 
impossible that human nature could much longer go on under so barbarous a mea 
sure. [Hear.) That on which he started was the principle of the Reform Bill, 
and he desired to see that carried iuto effect. Their demands were called unrea- 
sonable. Let them be proved to be so. The sum of them was, that they re- 
qu'red to have the Reform Bul carried out to its legitiinate results ; but they re- 
quired to have it carried out in the spirit, and not merely according to the letter. 
Did they think that schedule A or B, or any such devices, were what Reformers 
looked for in the Reform Bill? No; in supporting Lord Grey, the principle they 
sought for was representation instead of nomination. They had not got it; no- 
mination how »xisted in a worse form than ever—worse, because it was not now 
in hands accustomed to its exercise, but in those which would exercise it to the 
injury of the , eople, and not the responsibility under which the former posses- 
sors of boroughs laboured. ‘The working of the Reform Bill had been to take 
the nomination out of the hands which formerly held it, and to place it in the 
hands of a great number of people with less responsibility. The present system 
was not such a one as would allow the voice of the people to be heard. Bad and 
gross as the old system was, its corruption was modified in some degree by the 
force of public opinion over every proprietor of a rotten borough. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that as to the first part of the Honourable and Learn- 
ed Gertieman’s speech—that in which he accused him (Lord John Russell) of 
seeking a pretext to break off all connexion of a political nature with that por- 
tion of the House to which the Honourable and Learned Gentleman declared 
himself to belong—as that portion he should say, in which he and those with 
whom he was connected in her Majesty’s Goverument were accused of wishing 
to throw awaythe orange after they had sucked it, it must be regarded as an 
accusation of the most serious nature; an imputation of more base and dis- 
honourable conduct could not be cast upon any public man, and in the present 
case no imputation could be more utterly uadeserved. (Hear, hear, hear.] 
He could not he p saying it did appear to him that the Hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, the Hon. Member for Leeds, and the Honourable Member for Kilkenny, 
had used language as offensive and as insulting towards the Govern- 
ment, while professing to be their friends, a3 could be well used by any gentle- 
men pretending to thatcharacter. He felt satisfied that in his reply of last night 
to the observations of those Hon. Members (for Leeds, Finsbury, and Kilkenny) 
he did not istermix anything of personal bittersess, but confined himself to 
points which partook of public and general interest Hon. Gentlemen, who 
spoke last night, appeared to think that some of the opinions which he expressed 
would prove fatal to the present government. He could not say that he felt at 
all satisfied with the course which some gentlemen occasionally took in saying 
that such or such a course was likely to prove fatal to the government for the 
ume being, or that such another would prove favourable to their continuance in 
office. (Hear, hear.) He did not pretend to say that he was inditlerent to the 


continuance in office of the present government. He mode no pretence of wish- 
ing to retire immediately into private life, he would be guilty of no such affecta- 
tion, but he did hope that he should receive credit for a sincere and honest decla- 
ration of his real sentiments, when he said he would not, for the sake of remain- 
ing in office, be forced and pressed into the adoption of opinions which he had 
never avowed. (Loud cheers.) He did hope that if the question were to be 
between the continuance in office, and the support on his part of measures 
which he thought would be injurious to the country, he should at least stand re- 
moved from the suspicion of being thought capable of making a dishonourable 
choice. (Loud cries of Hear’) He had been accused of holding sentiments 
now which were totally at variance with those which he had expressed during 
the discussions on the Reform Act on these two subjects, the duration of Parlia 
ments and secret voting. Now, the fact was, that he stated in the discussions 
on the Reform Act that those questious formed no part of it, adding, at the same 
time, that it would be perfectly competent to the government for the time being 
to bring forward any measure on those subjects which they saw fit ; it would be 
always in the power of the government to treat it in any manner they thought 
proper. He said then that he hoped the House would pause before they sanc- 
uuoned any measure calculated to give irresponsible power to voters, or so to 
shorten the duration of Parliament as prove inconvenient ia the transaction of 
public business, or disadvantageous in the exercise of the franchise ; and further, 
he begged to observe that the whole of his observations having reference to those 
measures during the discussions on the Reform Act were calculated rather to 
discourage than encourage their introduction. He thought, at the time the Re- 
form B.ll was under consideration, that some of its results might possibly render 
necessary either the repeal of the Septennial Act or the introduction of the prac- 
tice of voting by ballot. He determined accordingly to preserve his mind on 
those subjects as much disengaged as possible, and vigilantly to watch the pro- 
gress of events, in order to promote what might appear to him the true interests 
of the people. He was now ready to say that he thought a period of three years 
too short for the duration of Parliaments, while seven years might be thought too 
long ; the question between five years and seven did not seem to hin to be of 
much importance. He also thought that the ballot was not a question of so 
much importance as it was generally considered, and mainly on account of its 
probable inefficacy, and if it prove inefficacious, it would be of no service in pre- 
venting intimidation. (Hear, hear, hear.) He begged the House to recollect 
that he was not making these observations with auy intention of entering into 
those questions atany length, but merely to prevent misapprehension. Honoura- 
ble members must of course have observed that those who usually advocated the 
ballot were at the same time the advocates of household suffrage. Now, it be- 
came avery serious question to say whether the extension of the suffrage to 
householders would not in the highest degree be inexpedient. A gentleman of 
great experience in such matters, who had been examined before the intimidation 
committee, gave as his decided opinion that the extension of the suffrage as low 
a3 householders in the smaller boroughs could not,fail to have the etfect of increas- 
ing the bribery and corruption. The gentleman to whom he alluded as giving that 
opinion was Mr. Parkes. He begged further to observe on the subjectof household 
suffrage,that some of those who contended strenuously for the ballot were advocates 
for a still wider extension of the suffiage ; for example, the member for Kilkenny 
regarded household suffrage only as a step to universal suffrage. All the friends of the 
ballot were also friends of further constitutional changes. The late hon. mem- 
ber for Liverpool, Mr. Ewart, had addressed a pamphlet to the country, in which 
he demanded additional reform of Parliament, and with the hon. member for 
Westminster the ballot formed a part only of the great changes which he required. 
(Hear, hear.) For these reasons it did appear to him, that even if there were a 
general demand for the ballot, and even if that opinion im its favor were a right 
opinion, he still should hesitate before he asked Parliament to assent to it. ( Hear.) 
Were that measure at once conceded, it did not therefore necessarily follow that 
there would thereupon be an end to discussions regarding the constitution of Par- 
liament. The hon. member for Liskeard freely admitted that great inconveni- 
ence must arise from the frequent, the perpetual recurrence of such discussions , 
that was the doctrine of co.umon sense. Jt was obvious that if the time of Par- 
liament were consumed in the unceasing settlement of constitutional changes, no 
opportunity would be left for the proper business of legislation, for affairs of finance, 
or the useful practical objects to which the attention of Parliament skonld be 
directed. Agreeing, then, as he fully did, with the hon. meinber for Liskeard, 
in thinking that those perpetual changes in the constitution of Parliament were 
in the highest degree inexpedient, he came also to the conclusion that the ballot 
alone, or an extended suffrage alone, woul not satisfy those who demanded the 
reform of the Reform Bill. Those who contended that the reform was yet in- 
complete were enemies to the 10/. suffrage, and if the ballot were forthwith con- 
ceded, there could hardly be a doubt that those who viewed it favorably would 
say, “* You were right in making the voting secret, but you should at the same 
time have rendered the suffrage more extended.” The inference, he apprehended, 
was unavoidable ; he was therefore not prepared to enter upon such a course 
without having made up his mind to pursue it. There was a meeting, an account 
of which he read in a newspaper. It was convened in favor of the ballot, but it 
was ended by another person taking the chair, and a formal declaration being made 
and adopted, that the ballot would be useless without an extension of the 
suffrage. He must really consider those questious together, and speaking, not in 
the year 1831, but in 1837, with all the experience be had been able to collect in 
the interval, whether it was or was not for the advantage of the country to adopt 
any one of those measures, taking for granted, if they did so, they must recon- 
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difficult questions. (Cheers) ‘Be we or be we not,’ continued the Nobl 
Lord, “the ministers of this country, I trust, that having proposed great meas 
ures, and having carried mauy of them, we shall not behave so ungratefully, ao 
treacherously, so basely to the country, which has hitherto supported us, as to 
refuse our fair expression of opinion, and our fair vote on the greatinterests of 
the country, whenever those great interests are placed in jeopardy by propositions 
of any kind whatever.” (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. GROTE gave the Noble Lord credit for the candour he had displayed im 
bis speech, although he was sorry he could not award him any higher comme 
tion. He complained that the Noble Lord, both last night and in the speech he 
had just delivered, had treated the question of the ballot with the greatest injus- 
tice, regarding it as identified with and inseparabie from, the two other questions 
of anextension of the suffrage and the repeal of the Septennial Act. He (Mr. 
Grote) with many other hon. members was favourable to the adoption of the two 
latter measures of reform, but he maintained they had no necessary connexion 
with the ballot. He deeply regretted the fatal consequences which the declara- 
tion of the Noble Lord last night and on the present occasion would produce 
throughout the country ; he did not blame the Noble Lord for avowing such 
opinions if he fairly entertained them, but they were pregnant with danger to the 
present Government as a reform administration. He was much mistaken if the 
Noble Lord did uot find before long that the course he had now adopted would 
provemore fatal to ministers than the memorable declaration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s was to his party in 1830. The Noble Lord seemed to have altogether 
mistaken the tone of public feeling in thinking he could resist the urgency of the 
voter's demand for the ballot. 

CANADA. 

House of Commons, Dec }. 

Mr LEADER, wished to put a question to the noble lord, (J_ Russell). He 
wished to know if within the last six months any increase of troupe had taken 
place in Lower Canada. He wished also to know if Lord Gosford had made 
any application for additional troops, and if so, what the canse of that applica- 
tion was. He wished to knowif there had been any increase in the amount 
of desertions amongst the British troops ia Lower Canada within that period ; 
and, lastly, when the noble lord intended to bring forward his measure regarding 
Lower Canada. 

Lord John RUSSELL was afraid his answers would hardiy prove satisfac- 
tory to the hon member. With respect to the first question, namely, whether 
trosps had, within the last six months, beensent from New Brunswick to Lower 
Canada, he could answer that a regiment had been sent from New Brunswick 
to Lower Canada, which Lord Gosford had been authorized to call for. With 
respect to the question of whether there was any application for an increased 
force to be sent to Lower Canada, he must at present decline answering it. 
With respect to the desertion of soldiers belonging to Her Majesty's troops in 
that country, he was not aware of any having taken place, although he believed 
the utmost pains had been taken by seditious persons in that colony to induce 
them to do so—(cheers from the opposition ) 

With respect to the last question, as to the time when any measure would 
be brought forward by the government, bis only answer was, that upon that 
subject he could not state any positive determination of the government He 
could state what the present opinion of government was, but it was liable to 
be varied by the information which was to be received from Canada. What- 
ever they might fee! bound in justice to do, her Majesty’s government were 
deeply persuaded that it was their duty to support in Canada the cause of those 
who were well affected to the crown of this country— (much cheering from the 
Opposition.) 

UPPER CANADA. . 
House of Commons, Dee. 4. 

Mr. HUME presented a petition from a person named Bryan, formerly of 
Van Dieman’s Land, stating, that having beea subjected to severe losses in conse- 
quence of the illegal and oppressive conduct of Colonel Arthur, and not being 
able to obtain any redress without instituting proceedings in this country, he had 
commenced an action against Colonel Arthur, which would come on for trial nezt 
term; but as the Government were about to send the defendant as Lieutenant 
Governor to Canada, unless security were given in respect of the damages which 
might be awarded, the plaintiff would be left without a remedy. He could not 
but express deep regret at the course which Government had, it seemed, resolved 
to take by appolating an individual as Lieuenant-Governor in the present state 
of Canada, who had conducted himself in the colony of New South Wales so 
much to the deep dissatisfaction of all parties interested. He was glad that Sir 
Francis Head was to be suspended, for no one could have conducted himself 
more unconstitutionally ; but it would have been difficult to find a person more 
unfit for the situation in the present state of the colony than Colonel Arthur. 

Sir G. GREY [Under Secretary for the Colonies} thought that the presentation 
of such a petition was altogether premature, inasmuch as no application whatever 
had yet been made to Sir G. Arthur on the subject. His conviction was, if it 
were likely that the plaintiff would run any risk of being prejudiced without se- 
curity for possible damages by the absence of Sir G. Arthur, that officer, on a 

proper representation being made to him, would have no hesitation in giving the 
most ample guarantee for any amount which might be awarded. But nothing 
could be more unfair than to insinuate that Sir George Arthur wished, by his ap- 
pointinent in Canada to withdraw himself from the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Queen's Bench. He would not go into the charges which the Hon. Member had, 
somewhat gratuitously, urged against Sir F. Head and Sir G. Arthur, although 





struct the Reform Act, extend the suffrage, and abolish, according to ene honor- 
able gentleman, many of the smaller boroughs, and consequently disturb what 
was thought a tolerably fair balance between the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
other interests of the country. He might be mistaken on the subject—his views 
might be quite erroneous—but his opinion was, that evil as the present system 
f | might be (aad he did not think it deserved the epithets applied to it by the hon. 





member for Liskeard), it was better rather to try and amend the system in its de- 
tails, and endeavor to carry on the business of the country under the Reform Act, 
ihan attempt to introducea new plan of suffrage, according to some of the theories 
which had been propounded in the course of the discussion last night. (Hear.) 
Some hon. gentlemen around him had called upon the goverument not to shut 
their eyes to the peculiarity of their situation in that House, reminding them that 
there was but a small majority on their side, and that rt required the adoption of 
soine measures like those which had been pointed out in order to awaken public 
enthusiasm ; nevertheless, he, for one, must say he was not prepared to adopt 
any such plans for such a purpose. (Cheers from the opposition benches.) He 
must consider the general interests of the country as concerned in the question— 
(loud cheers)—and when hon. members called upon the government not to be 
blind to their situation in that House, he in turn must ask those members like- 
wise not to shut their eyes to the situation of their country. (Loud cheers from 
the opposition.) He had thought, and he stated to the House on the third read- 
ing of the Reform Bill, that the measure would give a preponderance to the landed 
interest. He did think, he still thought, that that preponderance, although per- 
haps unduly given, did tend to the stability of the general institutions of the coun- 
try. (Loud cheers.) He thought, if they adopted a plan of reform in which 
they gave weight only to the great towns-—if they excluded the great body of the 
landed gentry, farmer~, and tenants in the country, they would thereby introduce 
discord and disorder; and these thus unjustly deprived of the franchise would 
never be quiet under that system of government until they restored themselves to 
their due position in the scale to which they considered they were enutled With 
respect to a large portion of the landed interest—he spoke not of the highest or 
aristocratic class, but as to the bulk of the farmers and occupiers of the land—he 
did not think that even his opinions, still less the opinions of the hon. member for 
Westminster, were the most popular with them. (** Hear,” anda laugh ) When 
honorable inembers therefore said that there was a very great sirength onthe other 
side of the House, although he thought many unfair means had been used to at- 
tain it, which he should be ready to specify on any future occasion, yet he did 
not conceal! from dimself that there was a considerable opinion, more especiaily in 
the counties of England, against the measures which the present government had 
proposed, he could not help thinking erroneous!y, but still fairly and conscien- 
tiously entertained. (Cheers from the opposition.) Such being the sum of his 
opinions, looking to the state of the country, looking to the state of the House, 
looking to the future interests of the nation, he must say he for one was certainly 
not prepared to go into those general questions which would make an entire new 
Reform Act necessary. (Cheers from the opposition.) But the honorable 
member really mistook or misrepresented him in stating that he (Lord John 
Russell) had declared he would have no alterations whatever made in the 
Reform Act, as if he thought the Reform Bill “one entire and perfect 
chrysolite,”—entirely without flaws or impurities. Far from it;—on the 
contrary, he had stated last night that in many respects, and particularly 
with regard to the registration clauses, many amendments might be made. 
Indeed, he did rot think any party could justly say they could stand 
entirely on the Reform Bill as it stood without any alteration. Why, the mere 
alteration made las session, by which justices at quarter sessions were enabled 
with the consent of the crown, to double or treble the district polling places, 
where an increase might be necessary throughout the country, was of itself no 
unimportant alteration in the Reform Act. [Hear, hear.] But upon questions of 
regulation it was not necessary all at once fiually to make up and avow one’s opi- 
nion. There were other circumstances to which he might have alluded, but he 
rose merely to state again to the House the reasons which had induced him to 
adopt the course he had pursaed last night. 


grounds of hisconduct—he was seeking no coalition with any Opposite party ; 
but he did feel in the situation he held, and in the present state of the country, 
if he had eutirely withheld the opinions he avowed jast night he should not have 
been acting as became that situation—(loud cheers from the opposition benches) 


but might fairly have been reproached with culpable evasion of important but 





He had explained to the House the 


he (Sir G Grey would be fully ready to vindicate their conduct on a more fitting 
occasion. He only hoped that in abstaining from saying one word further in 
their vindication at present, it would not be supposed that Government or the 
House of Commons acquiesced in the aspersions which had so irrelevantly been 
thrown upon them. 

[The above ts from the Times. ‘The Herald has the following in addition.) 

Mr HARVEY thought that, if the Government desired it to be believed that 
it had not made the appointment on any other than public grounds, it ought to 
give a pledge that, if Mr. Bryan obtained a verdict, Colonel Arthur should be 
forthcoming to answer the consequences of the verdict for the plaintiff 

Mr. HUME said that the case was urgent, as he understood that Colonel Ar- 
thur was to leave town on Friday, and that the colonial secretary had not seen 
him; how, therefore, could Mr. Bryan, er any one else, approach that mdivi- 
dual? 

Sir G. GREY said that Colonel Arthur left town yesterday, but he would re- 
turn to-morrow (this day), when he apprehended Mr. Bryan, or any one else, 
might see him; so far from not having seen him, he had recently frequently seen 
Colonel Arthur. 

Petition ordered to lie on the table. 

A 
TWENTY-FIF fH CONGRESS. 
In Senate, Tuesday, Jan. 9, 1838. 

A message was received from the President of the Uniied States, on the 
subject of the recent invasion of our territory on the Canada frontier. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, rose, and moved that that portion of the message 
| which relates to an appropriation be referred to the Committee on Finance, 
| and that the other portion o. it, relating to our foreign affairs, be referred to the 
| Committee on Foreign Relations. While up, Mr. C. said he must take occa- 
| sion 'o say that he did think that the recent outrage committed on the so:l of 
} the United States, and on the lives of its citizens, was of the most atrocious 
naure in its character and consequences—wholly unjustifiable, and not in the 
slightest degree palliated by any thing which preceded it. And, sir, (said Mr, 
1c.) there was a character of deliberation attending it which aggravates the 
lenormity. It was in the dead hour of the night; it was from a shore in a bel- 
| ligerent condition, and herefore in a state of constant watchfulness; it was 
| of er astate of preparation, which must have been at Icast three or four hours, 
| showing that the commander of the British f rees was apprised of it, and the 

d stination of the attacking force. It was altogether impossible that he was 
iznorant of the fact that this vessel was lying quietly at anchor within our ju- 
| risdiction, and therefore in a condition which could not justify an attack. It 
was under all these circumstances that the attack was made. either the peo- 
ple of the United Siates, in the aggregate, nor those in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the disturbed district, nor the Government of the United States, had 
| done any thing to justify this most unparalleled outrage. 1 want no further 
evidence (said Mr. C.) than that now presented to me, to satisfy me that there 
is nothing to justify it. It was to be regretted (Mr. C. said) that in our his- 
tory examples had been furnished by which this outrage might be palliated.— 
Without, however, wdverting to them, or to any recent occurrences, he would 
only say that the irue ground for a great nation to place itself on, was that of 
justice; that it should respect the rights of nations, the weak as well as the 
powerful; and to abstain from ail acis which might hereafter be brought up as 
precedents against them. While he made these remarks, he by no means 
wished to be understood as desiring to kindle up a spirit of war between this 
country and Great Britain, though he thought twat ample, prompt and full in- 
demmity should be giver) us. He should as much, as any man, deplore a war, 
bur, looking to the vast resources of our country, the valor of our citizens, and 
our achievements in former times, he would not fear the result. If (said Mr. 
| © ) it should be a war with Great Britain, he should deeply deplore it; but in 
this cause it wou'd be a just war, and he would be ready to meet it. With the 
present friendly relarions between this country and Great Britain, with the ex- 
ceplion ef the recent occurrences in the northeast, he did not see any cause to 
| apprehend it. 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed his hopes that, in this early stage, and before 
we were fully arivised, no attempt would be made to excite the feelings of the 
k= by debating the subject, which must be the natural result of such a 











course. He had hoped thai all the papers relative to this impurtant matter 


would be carefully examined before taking further steps. 
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The late difficulties on our frontier might, by any reasonable person, bave 
been anticipated. ‘There are so mary ties which necessarily bin the feelings 


of the population on either and both sides of the boundary line on that part of 


our frontier, which has been the scere of bloodshed and outrage, that any at- 
rempt by either Government to oppress such population, would call forth the 
sympathies of the other; and in case of any movement in Canada, what could 
we expect but that our citizens would take part with the inhabitan's, even 
though their wrongs were but pretended, in case due care was not taken by 
Government to prevent such interference ? 
What more distressing event could come than a war between two such na- 
tions as Great Britain and the United States? The human mind cannot coa- 
ecive of a greuter calamity. And this may be averted by a careful examination 
of ail the facts on both sides of the subject as now presented for our considera- 
tion. Many wrongs may have been committed by our citizens of which we 
are now unadvised, and many palliations may be produced in favor of the ocher 
side. : 
We must reverse the order of the question. ; 
Suppose an attempt was made by the State of New-York to rebel against, 
and overturn the Government of this country. The rebels were joined from 
the Canada side. A rendezvous established, perchance at Navy Island. 
Boats were constantly employed in supplying, from the opposite shore, the 
enemy at such post, with arms, ammunition, and provisions. Shou!d we so 
hastily and deeply condemn the conduct of the coms)unding officer of our Go- 
vernment, were he to cut out, seize, burn, and destroy such a boat? Should 
wethen be as ready to grant, as we now are to demand redress? or should 
we not rather, in reply to such demand, wish time to investigate, and delibe- 
rately examine, all the causes leading to the con:mission of the outrage 1 
It would, in his opinion, be time enough to discuss the question after the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Relations should have been heard. We 
should be then better advised as to a future course of conduct. Mr. C. im- 
lored the Senate, in the consideration of this subject, not to adopt any rash or 
tre measures. 
{In the House of Representatives the subject has also been discussed. We 
sclect the remarks of two Members, regretting we have not room for the full 
debate. ] 
Mr. THOMPSON (of South Carolina) moved that so much of the Mes- 
sage as related to the appropriations asked for be referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the remainder to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It 
became the House (said Mr. T’.) to be cautious in the extreme how they acted 
jn a matter of this importance. For himself, he had full confidence that it 
would be well conducted by the Executive; but be must say that he looked 
upon the letter of Mr. Forsyth as altogether too tame for the occasion. A mur- 
der had been committed, with every feature that could probably characterize it 
as an atrocious and brutal assassination, by British soldiers, upon unarmed and 
unoffending American citizens, within American territory. ‘They had been 
murdered in their sleep; and this Government would cease to be considered 
worthy of the sympathy of other nations if such an act should be passed over 
without prompt demand for redress. He contended that the murderers should 
have been at once demanded by our Government, and held amenable to our laws. 
He felt as much as any man cou'd do how disastrous were the consequences 
likely to ensue from a war between this country and Great Britain—conse- 
uences disastrous not only to the two countries, but to the civilized world. 
ut this case presented considerations paramount to all these, and the country 

would not deserve the proud distinction which she enjoys among nations if she 
assed over these considerations with silence or tameness. 

Mr. GRAY (of New York) sent to the Chair a newspaper containing the 
letter of Col. McNabb, disavowing any intention of landing within our | mits, 
as heretofore published; which, at his request, was read. Mr. Gray said he 
had read itto show that there had been some exasperating circumstances, in the 
eonduct of the people on the frontier, on the side of the United States. 

Mr. RHET £ (of Souh Carolina) observed that it was the first duty of those 
who would speak upon the agitating subject betore the House, to inquire who 
was to blame in this affair? The blame had by some gentlemen been laid at 
the door of the Administration, but surely without just cause. There was no 
force at its disposal; in fact, there was not oue regular soldicr on the ground, 
and those officers of the Government to whom it bad a right to look for the pre- 
servation of our neutra ity, had been among the most forward in contribuiing 
ao the existing state of things on that frontier. We had none to blame but our- 
selves. A rebel chief, a fugitive from his country, had crossed the frontier, and 
in open day, by violent and inflainmatory speeches, had instigated American 
eitizens to take uparms. This individual, a traitor in view of the British au- 
thorities, had been permitted openly to recruit men in the public streets of Bul- 
falo. And this while we were at peace with the British nation and its Govern- 
ment. Was this all? No. A body of men, 99 out of 100 of whom were 
Americans, had gone over upon a neutral isiand, and established themselves 
in a hostile attitude, and in open defiance of the British Government and ef the 
laws of naions. Under such a state of things, Great Britain could not look 
to the inefficiency of the powers of our Executive to prevent such aggressions; 
st would look at the fact alone. We were bound to centrol our citizens, and 
were responsible for their conduct. Besides, there was kept up a constant 
communication with this insurgent body from the American shore, from which 
they were supplied with provisions and munitions ot war, and this boat which 
had been destroyed, it was said, had been engaged in an intercourse of this very 
eharacter. Before he could be in circumstances to pronounce any opinion on 
the character of the transaction which had created so great a sensation among 
our peop'e, he must first know the fact, whether that boat was engaged in car- 
rying over to Navy Island articles contraband of war. If she was, Mr. R 
would not say that the representatives of the British Government had no right 
to seize and destroy her. At all events, it wasa gallant enterprise, and if he 
had been in the situation of Col. MeNabb, and had reason to believe that the 
boat was engaged in such a proceeding, he believed he should have done the 
same, and so, he suspected, would any other man of any intrepidity. Gentle- 
men ought not to forget the ground taken by General Jackson with te Spanisn 
authorities at Pensacola, and maintained so ably by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachuse.ts, then Secretary of State. Then we held, that ifthe Spanish officers 
received refugees from tie American lines, and suffered them to remain and have 
protection within Spanish fortresses, we had a right to seize upon them by the 
strong hand. Gentlemen must all remember how many ludians were found 
there when Pensacoa was taken. Were we not now ina similer situation 
with Spain? What shoud we think, were the case our own, and British ei:i- 
zens were gathered upou our frontier with the avowed purpose of extinguishing 
our republican institutions? Would we tolerate such an attempt for amoment ? 
Never. Before, then, we wrought ourselves up intoa fury for imaginary 
wrongs, let us look at the matter iairly, and mark with whom the aggression 

BS, 

From the United States Marshal to the President. 
Buffalo, Dee. 28, 1837. 
To his Excellency M. Van Buren : 

Sir—This frontier is in a state of commotion. I came to this city onthe 22d 
inst., by direction of the United States Attorney for the northern district of this 
state for the purpose of serving process upon individuals suspected of violating 
the laws of the United States, enacted with a view to maintain our neutrality 
1 learned, on my arrival, that some 200 or 300 men, mostly from the district of 
eountry adjoining this frontier, and from this side of the Niagara, had congregated 
apon Navy Island, Upper Canada and were then in arms, with Rensselaer Van 
Rensselaer, of Albany, as their Commander in Chief. From that time to the 
present, they have received constant accessions of men, munitions of war, provi- 
sions, &c. from persons residing within the states, 


| 











the Missisquoi Militiamen, in their decisive attack on the band of rebels which 
they intercepted on its march near Mr. Hiram Moore's farm; his Exceilency took 
the earliest oppertunity of conveying through those officers to all those loyal 
men, his cordial thanks for the important services which they have rendered to 
her Majesty and to all her faithful subjects in this Province. ; 

His Excellency now desires you will accept his sincere thanks for the promi- 
nent part taken by yourself and the loyalists under your immediate direction on 
that occasion; and I have it likewise in command to assure you, that he will not 
fail to communicate to her Majesty's Government how inuch we are all indebted 
to the prompt movement and combine energies of the loyal men who defeated 
and dispersed the Rebels in that successful affair, and thus frustrated their daring 
design of laying waste the country on their route to the Richelieu. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. P. Curistig, Prov. Mil. Sec. 
P. H. Moore, Esq. Bedford, Stanbridge. 
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ted States, Capt. Holdridge, we have files to the 8th 
The news generally is of no pressing importance. 

In the House of Commons the Radicals have been urging with considerable 
importunity upon Lord John Russell that he would countenance their schemes of 
universal suffrage, the vote by ballot, and annual parliaments ; to each and all of 
which his Lordship has given his most unequivocal and flat refusal. In another 
place will be found Lord John Russell’s speech upon those subjects, in which we 
see with greet satisfaction much of that conservative tone which is worthy of a 
minister of the British crown, and from which we may augur better results than 
we durst venture to hope for a short time ago. 

A Democratic meeting has been held in Westminster in consequence, at which 
it was expected Lord Brougham would preside. The noble Lord however, in a 
letter, refused the invitation on the score of having now made it a general princi- 
ple to decline such honor, although he therein frankly avowed that he had come 
to the conviction (somewhat late) of the necessity of establishing these three 
principles. This drew down a little sarcasm from Mr. D. W. Harvey, who al- 
luded to the tardiness of his lordship’s convictions. Mr. O'Connell likewise ad- 
dressed the meeting, commencing with the inexhaustible text “ agitate!” 

It has for some time been a matter of difliculty to ascertain what are the real 
and decided views of Lord Broughatn upon these and other questions of domes- 
tic polity ; the apparent vacillation has had the effect of depreciating his lord- 
ship's intellectual character greatly in the eyes of even his warmest admirers. 
At one time, soon after his late illness, he showed symptoms of conservatism, 
and the judicious part of the country were, like D. W. Harvey, beginning to 
“hail his tardy convictions,” these, however, quickly subsided, they could not 
thrive in such a soil. They seem to have continued sinking, until they settled 
at the level we have described—they cannot sink farther; and from henceforth 
we must be under the necessity of viewing his lordship’s opinions as little more 
than the overflowings of an unsettled determination, which mean only the fretful- 
ness of the hour, and are not likely to produce either good or harm upon the 
national counsels, or the public weal. 


The Lord Chancellor's bill for abolishing arrest for debt has been read a second 
time in the Lords’ and referred to a committee. 


By the packet ship Uni 
ult. 


It is likely to pass there, though 
there is some doubt whether the Commons may not throw it over fsr more ma- 
ture consideration at another session, The bill, however, is one that deeply con- 
cerns both humanity and good policy ; the soundest statesmen of both parties are 
agreed on the principle, although there may be differences with respect to the 


modification of the securities tobe taken in lieu of that which it is proposed to 
abo lish. 





CANADA. 

Since our last, affairs have assumed a more favourable aspect. The subject of 
Canada has been brought before both houses of Congress, by two Messages from 
the President. His Excellency, the Chief of the Republic, avows his determina- 
tion to act with perfect neutrality, and has even recommended Congress to 
strengthen the hands of the Executive by passing stronger laws. A Bill to this 
effect has been brought forward, and we trust will speedily become a law. 

In the meantime the President has issued his Proclamation, warning all per- 
sons to observe the national faith towards her Majesty's Canadian subjects, and 
distinctly informing all violaters of the law, that they will receive no aid from the 
Government, should they get themselves into difficulty on the frontiers. Gen. 
Scott has been sent to the frontier, to take the military command. He is 
empowered to call out the militia, and to take such other measures as he may 
deem necessary for the preservation of peace and good order. The Proclama- 
tion alluded to, ard a number of other official documents, will be found on the 
last page. 

It is regretted by many persons that the orders to General Scott should be so 
defective, or at any rate that his instructions should have been made public. He is 
told that the President has no power to order him tu prevent American citizens 
from invadiag Canada, but that he may use the force of nis personal influence 
with them. If then the force at Navy Island should thiuk proper to break up, and 
reassemble at Buffalo, take steamboats and invade the British dominions, the 
General would have no control over them, save that of persuasion. 








In this state 
of the case, we most earnestly hope that the Bill before Congress for augmenting | 
the power of the Exccutive, and increasing the efficacy of the laws, will be 
passed without delay. 














| 


No official account of the affair at Schlosser has reached us from Canada, but 


all that we have heard goes to represent that the Caroline was a belligerent ves- 
] 


Sel. 


She sailed down the river the day previous to her capture with McKenzie's | 
flag flying, and was to al! intents and purposes engaged in the service of the 
Navy Island people. She had broken the laws of the United States, forfeited | 
her neutral character, and placed herself, to a certain extent, out of the reach of 
legal protection. In both houses of Congress the subject has been freely de- 
hated, and we have given the speeches of some of ihe members. Mr. Calhoun 


in the Senate took a fair and just view of the matter. Let us, said the honour- | 
' 


Their whole force is now about 1000 strong, and, asis said are well supplied | able Senator, reverse the order of the question and— 


with arms, &c. 

Warrants have been issued in some cases, but no arrests have as yet been 
effected. This expedition was got upin this city, soon after McKenzie’s arrival 
upon this side of the river, and the first company that landed upon the island 
were organized, partially at least, before they crossed from this side to the island. 

From all that I can see and leara, I am satisfied that, if the Government deems 
it their duty to prevent supplies being furnished from this side to the army on the 
island, and also the augmentation of their forces from among the citizens of the 
States, an armed force stationed along upon the line of the Niagara will be abso- 
lately necessary to its accomplishinent. 

I have just received a communication from Col. McNabb commanding her 
Majesty's forces now at Chippewa, in which he strongly urges the public authori- 
ties here to prevent supplies being furnished to the army on the island, at the same 
‘ime stating that, if this can be effected, the whole, affair could be closed without 
any effusion of blood. 

McNabb is about 2,500 strong and constantly increasing. I replied to him that I 
should communicate with you immediately, as also with the Governor of this 
a and that everything which could would be done to maintain a strict neutra- 

y. 

I learn that persons here are engaged in dislodging one or more steamboats 
from the ice, and as is supposed, with a view to aid in the patriot expedition. 

lam, sir, with great consideration, your obedient servant, 
N. GARROW, 
U. S. Marshal Northern district New York. 

' AFFAIR AT MOORE’S CORNER. 

{We have great pleasure in giving publicity to the following, which awards 
Praise for a most gallant and important service. } , 
> Copy of a Despatch from Sir John Colborne to P. H. Moore, Esq. of Stan- 
bdridze. 

3 s fo) a ) ‘ Montreal, Dec. 20, 1837 

, Sir,—-Colonel Knoulton and Captain Kemp having reported to Sir Jon Col- 
te, Commander of the Forces, the Militiamen of 


gallant conduct of the 


pe aldweil’s Manor, of the Escort of the Shefford Loyal Volunteers and also of | presentatives of all parties. England, we are sure, wii do all that honour, frier 


7 


“* Suppose an attempt was made by the State of New-York to rebel against, | 
and overturn the Government of this country. The rebels were joined from | 
the Canada side. A rendezvous established, perchance at Navy Island. 
“ Boats were constantly employed in supplying, from the opposite shore, the | 
enemy at such post with arms, ammunition, and provisions. Should we so | 
hastily and deeply condenin the conduct of the coumanding officer of our Go- | 
vernment, were he to cut out, seize, burn, and destroy such a boat? Should | 
we then be as ready to grant, as we now are to demand redress ?” 

his is the only proper way of viewing this or any other question of real or | 
supposed injury, namely, to make the case our own. But we may apply a case of 
iilustration nearer home. Suppose the Jersey shore opposite were British or other 
foreign territory. A set of persons charged with murder, arson, and mail robbery, 
as Mackenzie is, were driven out of this city, and fled to Jersey, where they re- 
cruited their forces, and took possession of Governor's Island, and were prepar- 
ing to renew their incendiary attacks upon us. They procure a steamboat, which 
is plying between Jersey city and Governor's Island, carrying them arms, ammu- 
nition, and men to enable them to make a successful midnight attack upon our 
homes. She keeps without the reach of our guns on the Battery, and the island 
by means of its strength we cannot approach. 


We make application to the neu- 
tral authorities of the opposite shore to restrain those outrages upon our peace, 
our dignity, and our rights, and we are answered that they have not the power of 
doing it, asthe U. S. Marshal declared was the fact on the frontier. Are we, 
then, tranquilly to look on and behold the means for our destruction daily prepared 
without effort? Should we be blamed for seizing and burning the boat wherever we 


could tind her? Would not self-preservation, which is the first law of nature, be 





some justification for the act! We put the case in this point of view that its | 


full bearing may be rightly seen. 


tis most 











| 
of war by the national re- | 


| 


- gratifying to sec the universal deprecatior 


1 


a 
ship, and good feeling can possibly require, and make such reparation as the 
case demands. She will not justify her subjects if they have been wrong, nor 
will she withhold redress when it should be given. She is too great to make her 
little on such an occasion 

Mackenzie has been arrested in Buffalo, and held to bail to the amount of 
$5000. We have not heard what his subsequent movements have been. No at- 
tack has yet been made on Navy Island. 

Lower Canada is perfectly tranquil. The 43d Rest. has arrived at Quebec 
from New Brunswick ; also a part of the 85th. ‘Two regimeats are on their 
way to replace them, the 934 and 65th. Her Majesty's ship Winchester has left 
Bermuda for Barbadoes for troops. 














The London papers inform us that Col. Arthur has been appointed Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada, in the room of Sir Francis Head. This change at 
such a moment is to be regretted, but it is necessary to state that it has not 
grown out of any recent transaction. We have no positive information upon 
the subject, but we are inclined to think that in consequence of one of Sir Fran- 
cis’ appointments not being confirmed, he like a man of spirit resigned 
his appointment. Sir George Grey, the Under Colonial Secretary, it will be 
seen, defended Sir Francis from the aspersions of Mr. Hume, and said he would 
be ready to vindicate him when the proper time arrived. ‘The censure of Mr. 
Hume will be praise in Canada, where the malice, treason, and intrigues of the 
worthy author of the ‘‘baneful domination of England” are fully understood. 
We trust that ere this, his traitorous correspondence with Papineau is in the hands 
of the British Government. We find the following in the John Bull and other 
papers :— 

Letters from Canada are in town up to the 7th ultimo. They mention that a 
collision took place on that day at Montreal, between the myrmidons of Mr. 
Papineau aud the Loyalists, in which the former though greatly superior in point 
of numbers, were severely punished and put to the rout. ‘This affair does not 
appear, from all we can learn respecting it, to have been one of a serious nature, 
the combatants being armed with no other weapons than their cudgels. The 
Irish seem to have taken a prominent part on the side of the Loyalists. It has 
been rumoured here to day that Sir Francis Bond Head has tendered his resigna- 
tion as Governor of the Upper Province, which has been reluctantly accepted by 
her Majesty’s Government, and that he will be succeeded by Lieut.-Col. Arthur, 
the late Governor of Van Diemen’s Land.—John Bull. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

“ The City of the Sultan,” by Miss Pardoe. This work, from which we have 
already made frequent extracts, is republished by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard, of Philadelphia, and for sale by Messrs. Carvill and other booksellers. It 
appears in 2 vols. and is handsomely executed. 

The same publishers have issued a novel, in 2 vols. called ** Vandeleur, or 
Animal Magnetism.” Also the ** Old Commodore,” by the author of Rattlin 
the Reefer, a sea novel of much interest. ‘These works we understand have an 
extensive sale. Part V. of the Pickwick Papers has also appeared from the 
same press. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have republished the “ Duke of Mon- 
mouth,” by the author of The Collegians, a novel, in 2 vols. 

The *‘ Love Token,” by the author of Live and Let Live, is designed as a 
New Year's present, and is well adapted for that purpose. It ts from the press 
of the Messrs. Harper, of this city. 

Mr. S. Colinan, 114 Fulton street, has published, with the commencement 
of the year, the fifth and concluding part of ‘ Stories from Real Lafe,” entitled 
“© Worth a Million.” 

New Music. Mr. Atwill, 201 Broadway has just published “Oh! I could 
Love him,” a cavatina sung by Mrs. Wood, and composed by Balfe for the opera 
of Catherine Gray. Also, ** Yon Moon o’er the Mountain,’ sung by Madame 
Malibran in the Opera of the Maid of Artois. A/so, “* She Wore a Wreath of 
Roses,” a ballad, sung by Mrs. Wood and composed by Mr. J. P. Knight. The 
words are by Haynes Bayley. Also, the ‘‘ Land of Dreams,” written and com- 
posed by Mr Lover. Also, “* True Love can ne'er Forget,” written and com- 
posed by the same author, and sung by Mad Caradori Allan. 

We perceive that Mr. Edward Milford, \ate proprietor of the American Ho- 
tel in this city, whic has been recently taken down, has opened an extensive es- 
tablishment, fronting on Broadway, Leonard, and Benson Streets, for the pur- 
pose of accommodating permanent and transient boarders, tog+ ther with a Coffee 
Room, &c., for occasional accommodation. This establishment is called the 
Carlton House, and here we feel assured, from the manner in which Mr. Milford 
is known to have conducted the former and similar houses, that strangers and 
others taking up their abode with him, orrequiring the conveniences he offers, will 
be amply satisfied, and every way made comfortable and agreeable. His wines, 
&c., have ever been of the first quality, and the table and lodging ‘affairs altoge- 
ther unexceptionable. 

a 

On the 5th, in the House of Lords, the bili to abolish imprisonment for debt, 
came up for its second reading. It wassupported by the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Brougham, and opposed, not so much upon the principle as upon certain de- 
fects in the bill itself, by Lord Lyndhurst-—but firal!y had its second reading and 
was referred to a comiittce. 

In the Commons Mr. Hume presented a petition that the cathedrals, St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey and all other repositories of public art be freely opened to 
the public, without any charge for admission. 

Lord John Russell said he had opened a correspondence on the subject with 
the parties interested, which he would produce. 

The bill to relieve Quakers and Moravians from the necessity of makipg the 
Protestant Episcopal declaration, on taking municipal office, coming up, Mr. Grote 
offered an amendment, extending tle relief to Jews and all other religious de- 
nominations The amendment was rejected 162 to 156. After which the bil 
was referred to committee. 

Inthe Commons, Mr. Roung ptesented a petition from Mr. Montgomery 
author of the “ Ilistory of the Colonies,” declaring the inadequacy of the colo- 
nial office to the proper administration of the affairs of the numerous and highly 
important British colonies, and praying for some better system, as the wisdom of 
Parliament might suggest—indicating, moreover, the establishment of a perma- 
nent administrative department, to be formed from the numbers of retired coloni- 
al governors, judges, civil officers and commercial men residing in England, as a 
suitable mode of obtaining the redress sought for. 

A curious debate then rose on a motion by Sir Frederick Pollock, that the 
house go into committee on the claims of Lord Canterbury (the late speaker) 
and others, officers of the house, for conpensation for losses sustained in the 
destruction of furniture, &c., in the burning of the houses of parliament in Oct., 
1834. ‘The motion was rejected, 173 to 163, on the ground that Lord Canterbu- 
ry ought to have insured the property. 

Among the recent deaths, mentioned in the London papers, we notice those 
of the Marquis of Queensbury, and of Capt. Maitland, eldest son and mfitary 
secretary to Sit Peregrine Maitland—the latter at Madras. The Marquis of 
Queensbury was one of the 16 Scotish peers, elected to the House of Lords. 

Accounts from Montreal to the 7th of November had reached London, inclu- 
ding that of the first riot in the streets of Montreal, in which the office of the Vin- 
dicator was destroyed, 

On the 5th, application was made at Bow street, for a warrant against no less 


| apersonage than Mr. Daniel O'Connell, M. P., by a Mr. Edmonds, for an assault. 


The affair took place at a public mecting, which Mr. Edmonds wished to address, 
but was prevented by Mr. O'Connell. The application was denicd, it appearing 
that Mr. O'Connell only planted himself in the way of the ambitious spouter, and 
hindered him from reaching the platform. ‘ 

London was visited by one of its peculiar fogs on the 2 1 of December, which 
continued from 7 A.M. tol P.M. The street lamps were lighted, notwithstand- 
ing which the obscurity was so great that vehicles ran against each other, and 
pedestrians were sorely puzzled to grope their way. 

A Frenchman named Berimont was tried in London, and fonnd guilty, on the 
Ath of December, of endeavoring to incite certain engravers to make plates for 
counterfeiting the notes of the New Orleans Bank of. Louisiana—representing 
himself to be adirector. Sentenced to two years imprisonment. — 

A great deal of gossip was current in Paris, about a civil action brought by 
two physicians, one Polish and the other German, against the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Lincolu, for medical serviee rendered Lady Lincoln, the daughter ot 
the Duke, during an illness of four months, which the English and French doc- 
tors pronounced meurable [ne two doctors demanded only 400,000 francs— 
$80,000—for their Their seems to have been something curious about 
the case—something which the plaintiffs thought the defendants would not like 
to have published but we cannot find out what it was, farther than that there 
was something of somnambulism in the matter. 


services. 


The last accounts from Africa were considered favorable , the cholera had dts- 
sppeared at Constantine, and the garrison was to be increased to 4,500 men, well 
rovisioie ] 

lerome Bonaparte was recovering 
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Alitrator packe’ or some other vessel, between 
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TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 
{The following Documents have been communicated to Congress :—] 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washing on, January 4, 1838. 
Sic: Thave the honcr to enclose to you an official desya ch, datd the 23d ult. 
which I have received from Sir Francis Head, Lieu’. Governcr of Upper Ca- 
mada. 

{c eppears from the s'a'ement centain:d in this despatch, and I lament to say 
that the same facts are fully and notor‘ously confirmed by information which h.s 
g.ached me through var‘evs other channels, that a pert of the British territory of 
Upper Conada is at this moment actually invaded, the peace and safety of the 
inhabitants disturbed, and the existence of the Provincial Government threa'ened 
by 2 formidable body of armed men, proceeding from the United States, furnished 
avi h artillery and aiamuni ion, and fully equipped for war. These piratical in- 
waders, who are now established at a point called ** Navy Island,” on the Cana- 
«diam side of the Niagwra river, consist, in part, of outlaws who have fled from 
tipper Canada, after the suppression of the late partial insurrection ; in part also 
of American citizens, and of men of other nations who have been recruited for 
the present felonious attempt within the confines of the United States. They 
are commanded by a native American of the name of Van Rensselaer. They 
continue openly and publicly to procure, from a number of American towns near 
to the Canadian frontier, provisions, arms, ammunition, and all other things ne- 
-eessary to sustain their criminal enterprise. Their strength and numbers, and 
means of violence, are daily increasing, by recruits and contributions raised within 
the United States, in defiance of the known laws of the Republic, in defiance, 
also, of the recorded wishes and feelings of all respectable ciasses of the Ameri- 

. can People, and to the scandal of public order and good neighborhood between 
peaceful nations. 

{ well know that the President and Government of the United States do equally 
with myself deplore and condemn these strange and unlawful proceedings, which 
threaten no less a calamity than the waging of an unprovoked war, by a portion 


& ) ce Albion. 


House of Representatives, Monday, Jan. 8, 1838. 
DISTURBANCES ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER. 

As soon as the Journal was read, a Message from the President of the United 
States, by his Private Secretary, was announced ; and which, on motion, was 
immediately read, as follows : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

In the highly excited state of feeling on the Northern Frontier, occasioned by 
the disturbances in Canada, it was to be apprehended that causes of complaint 
might arise on the line dividing the United States from her Britannic Majesty's 
dominions. Every precaution was therefore taken on our part authorized by the 
existing laws ; and as the troops of the provinces were embodied on the Cana- 
dian side, it was hoped that no serious violation of the rights of the United States 
would be permitted to occur. I regret, however, to inform you that an outrage 
of a most aggravated character has been committed, accompanied by a hostile 


resentment on the part of our citizens in the neighbourhood, and on the whole 


creased. To guard against the possible recurrence of any similar act, | have 


frontier. 


and the*necessity for resorting to them. 


tory to a demand for reparation. 
in which our country is thus unexpectedly placed require. 
M. Van Buren. 
Washington, January 8, 1838. 


on the Caroline. 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox. 
Department of State, Washington, Jan. 5, 1838. 





of the American people, against a neighboring portion of Her Majesty's subjects, 
at atime when the two people in general, and their Governments, are not only 
united in peace, but are studying to enlarge the spaere of a happy and beneficial 
intercourse, and to strengthen the bonds of national affect on and friendship. 
feel, therefore, that I am doing nv unfriendly act in pointing out to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the facts which have been brought officially to my 
Anowledge, showing how the laws of the Republic are transgressed, and the 
-wishes of its best citizens cefied, to the detrime t of a friendly and kindred peo- 
ple; and ] solemnly appeal to the supreme Government of the Republic promptly 
to interpose i s sovereign authorily for arresting these disorders, before they shall 
have produced a train of disasters and of national resen'ments, which it is equally 
the devout wish of both Governments to avert. 

{ have the honor to be, sir, with high respect and consideration, your most 

. @bedient and humble servant, H. 8. Fox. 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox. 
Department of State, Washington, Jan. 5, 1838. 
Sir: I have had the honor to receive your communication of the 4th instant 
with the official despatch of the 23d ult. from the Lieutenant Governor of 
Upper Canada. The President, to whom they were immediately submitted, has 
directed me to reply, that he perceives wlth great satisfaction that you are duly 
sensible, not on'y of the wishes and feelings of this Government in relation to 
the unfortunate state of things on the frontiers of the United States, but of the 


general disposition of the people and authorities of this country to cultivate and | 


extend that beneficial intercourse with Great Britain,so well adapted to strength- 
en the exis ing bonds of national affection and friendship between the two 
nations. 

You have already seen in the public journals, the efforts that have been made 
aud are now making both by the General and State Governments, to prevent any 
of our misguided citizens from interfering in the disturbances of the neighbour- 
ing territory of the Canadas. I have the honor, also, to make you acquainted 
with other measures which are In progress to the same effect, founded upon the 
information received from the officers of the United States, who were sent to the 
freutiers to prevent violations of our laws ; and I now repeat to you formaily, for | 
the satisfaction of your Government, and to rel eve any anxieties of the authori- 
ties of Upper Canada, that all the constitutional power vested inthe Executive, 
will be exer'ed to maintain the supremacy of those Jaws which were passed to 
fullil the obligations of the United States to all friendly nations who may be un- 
fortunately engaged in foreign or domestic war. 

Assurances to that effect, to the authorities of Upper Canada, may be given 
in the strongest terms; and the President does not doubt that this object, so de- 
‘arable in the present crisis to both Governments, will be accomplished, if insur- 


| 


mountable obstacles are not thrown in the way by the rashness of persons within | and friendly nations, with hostile intent. 
the dominions of ber Britannic Majesty, who, in their resentment or apprehen- | tions on that subject; but requ: st that you will use your influence to prevent 
sions, may think themselves authorized to make aggressions upon the United | such excesses, and to preserve the character of this government for good faith 


States for injuries committed by individuals who are violators of our laws, and 
«ho escape prosecution and punishment under a temporary excitement produced 
by the events onthe frontier, and by menaces directed against our own People by 
some of her Majesty,s imprudent subjects. 

With great respect and consideration, | have the honour to be your obedient 
servant, Joun Forsyru. 


In Senate, Friday, Jan. 5. 
The following Message was received from the President of the United States: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
Recent experience on the Southern boundary of the United States, and the 
events now daily occurring on our Nor:hern frontier, have abandantly shown that 
the existing laws are insufficient to guard against hostile invasion from the United 
S:ates, of the territory of friendly and neighbouring rations 
‘The laws in force provide sufficient penalties for the punishment of such of- 
fences, after they have been committed, and provided the part es can be found ; 
fut the Executive is powerless in many cases to prevent the commission of 
them, even when in possession of ample evidence of an intention on the part of 
vevil-disposed persons to violate our laws 
Your attention is called to this defect in our legislation It is apparent, that 
the Executive ought to be clothed with adequa e power effectually to restrain all 
persona within our jurisdicuion from the commission of acts of this character. 
‘They tend to disturb the peace of the country, and inevi'ably involve the Govern- 
ment in perplexing controversies with foreign Powers. I recommend a careful 
yevision of all the laws now in force, and such additional enactinents as may be 
necessary to vest in the Executive full power to prevent injuries being infl cied 
upon neighbouring nations by the unauthorized and anlawful acts vf citizens of 
the United States, or of other persons who may be within our jurisdiction, and 
sulject to our control. 
in illustration of these views, and to show the necessity of early action on 
the part of Congress, | submit herewith a copy of a letter received from the 
Marshal of the Northern District of New York, who had been directed to repair 
to the frontier, and take all authorized measures to secure the faithful execution 


of existing laws. M. VAN BUREN. 
Washington, Jan 5, 1838 


‘BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, information having been received of a dangerous excitement on 
the vorthern frontier of the United States, in consequence of the c.vil war be- 
gun in Canada, and instructions having been given to the U. S. officers on that 
frontier, and applications having been made to the Governo:s of the adjoining 
Siates to prevent any unlawful interference on the part of our citizens in the 
contest unfortunately commenced in the British Provinces ; additional informa- 
tion bas just been receive, t'at notwithstanding the pree'amations of the Go- 
xernors of ihe States of New York and Vermont, exhorting their cilizens to 
sefrain from any anlawful acts within the territory of the U.ited States; and 
notwithstanding the presence uf the civil officers of the U. S, who, by my 

directions, have visited the scenes of commotion with the view of impressing 
the citizens with a proper sense of their duty, the excitement, instead of being 
appeased, ie evety day increasing in degree—that arms and munitions of war, 
and other supplies, have been procured by the insurgents in the United States 
—that a military force, consisting, in part at least, of citizexs of the United 
States, had been actually organized, had congregated at Navy Island, and were 
stillin arms under the command of a citizen cf the United States, and that they 


were consiantly receiving accessions and aid: 


Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of the laws may be maintained, 
and the faith of treaties observed, l, MARTIN VAN BUREN, do most ear- 
westiy exnort all citizens of the United States who have thus violated their du- 
tics, to return peaceably to their respective homes; and I hereby warn them, 
thet any persous who sball compromit the neutrality of this Government by in- 
derfermg in an unlawful manner with the affairs of the neighboring British Pro- 
winces, will render themselves liable to arrest and punishment under the laws of 
the United States, which will be rigidiy enforced, and, also, that they will re- 
ceive no aid or countenance from their Government into whatever difficulties 
they may be thrown by the violation of the laws of their country, and of the 


territory of a neighboring and friendly nation. 


“Siven under my hand at the city of Washington, the fifth day of January A D. 
1833, and the sixty-second year of the independence of theUnited States. 
' M VAN BUREN. 
Joun Forsyru, Secretary of State. 


By the President : 


Sir—By the direction of the President of the United States, I have the honor 
to communicate to you a copy uf the evidence furnished to this Department of 
an extraordinary outrage committed from her Britannic Majesty's province of 
Upper Canada, on the persons and property of citizens of the United States, 


though temporary invasion of our territory, producing the strongest feelings of 
border line ; and that the excitement previously existing has been alarmingly in- 


thought it indispensable to call out a portion of the militia to be posted on that 


Here follow the affidavits of Gilman Appleby and others respecting the attack 


January 13, 


I cannot upon this occasion refrain from expressing my high admiration of the 
unchanged loyalty and gallantry of the Militia of our Sister Colony of Upper 
Canada, evinced in the prompt suppression by them, unaided by any portion of 
her Majesty’s troops, of the Revolutionary outbreak, which was attempted by 
some misguided persons in that Province. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

The Treasurer’s Accounts and all other documents which may be necessary 
for your information, in regard to the Finance of the Province, shall be laid be- 
fore you with all practicable expedition, and I rely with entire confidence upen 
your accustomed zeal and liberality to provide for the ordinary services, and for 
all other objects of Public utility which may be deemed to require the bounty of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. President, and Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

Several important Despatches connected with the recent arrangements of the 
Provincial Revenues will be made the subject of separate Messages. In the 
meantime it is my pleasing duty to declare to you that the same sentiments of 
lively solicitude to promote the interests and happiness of the people of this Pro- 
vince, which pervaded every act by which his late Majesty was known and en- 





The documents herewith presented to Congress show the character of | deared to them, will be found to influence our present Most Gracious Sove- 
the outrage committed, the measures taken in consequence of its occurrence, 
It will also be seen that the subject 
was immediately brought to the notice of the British Minister accredited to this 
country, and the proper steps taken on our part to obtain the fullest information 
of all the circumstances leading to and attendant upon the transaction, prepara- 
Task such appropriations as the circumstances 


reign. 


rm 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifex, Dec. 20, 

The meeting of the Inhabitants on Friday last at Mason Hall, was numerous- 
ly and most respectably attended. The Hon. the Chief Justice, the Hon. the 
Members of her Majesty's late Council, the Speaker and members of the House 
of Assembly in Town, the Gentlemen of the Bar, many of the Clergy, and the 
Merchants of Halifax, were among those present. ‘The proceedings were of a 
most loyal and gratifying nature, while the unanimity which distinguished the 
meeting was everyway praiseworthy. ‘The Address subsequently presented to 
his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, embodies faithfully the sentiments of 
the Inhabitants, not only of Halifax, but of the Province generally, and we are 





within the jurisdiction of the State of New York. The destruction of the pro- 
perty, and assassination of citizens of the United States on the soil of New York 
at the moment when, as is well known to you, the President was anxiously en- 
deavouring to allay the excitement, and earnestly seeking to prevent any unfor- 
tunate occurrence on the frontier of Canada, has produced upon his mind the 
most painful emotion of surprise and regret. It will necessarily form the subject 
of a demand for redress upon her Majesty's Government. This communication 
is made to you under the expectation that, through your instrumentality, an early 
explanation may be obtained from the authorities of Upper Canada of all the cir- 
| cumstances of the transaction ; and that, by your advice to those authorities, such 
| decisive precautions may be used as will render the perpetration of similar acts 
hereafter impessible. Not doubting the disposition of the Government of Upper 
Canada to do its duty in punishing the aggressors and preventing future outrage, 
the President, notwithstanding, has deemed it necessary to order a sufficient force 
on the frontier to repel any attempt of a like character, and to make known to 
you that, if it should occur, he cannot be answerable for the effects of the indig- 
nation of the neighbouring people of the United States. 

I take this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distinguished consi- 
deration. Joun Forsyru. 

To Henry S. Fox, Esq. &c. &c. 


| Mr. Poinsett to Gen. Scott. 
| Department of War, January 5, 1838. 





Sir: you will repair, without delay, to the Canada frontier of the United 
States, and assume the military command there. 


Herewith you will receive duplicate letters to the Governors of the States of 


New York and Vermont, requesting them to call into the service of the United 


| States such a militia force as you may deem necessary for the defence of that 


frontier of the United States. 

This power has been confided to you in the full persuasion that you will use it 
discreetly, and extend the call only so far as circumstances may seem to require. 

It is important that the troops called isto the service should be, if possible, ex- 
empt from that state of excitement which the late v.olation of our territory has 
¢eated, and you wili therefore impress upon the Governors of these border States | 
the propriety of selecting troops from a portion of the State distant from the 
theatre of action. 

The Executive possesses no legal authority to employ the military force to 
restrain persons within our jurisdiction, and who ought to be under our control, | 
from violating the laws, by making incursions into the territory of neighboring | 
I can give you, therefore, no instruc- 








and a proper regard for the rights of friendly Powers. 

The militia will be called into the service for three months, unless sooner dis- 
charged ; and in your requisitions you will designate the number of men, and 
take care that the officers do not exceed a due proportion. 

It is deemed important that the administrative branch of the service should be 
conducted, wherever practicable, by officers of the regular army. 

The disposition of the force, with regard to the points to be occupied, is con- 
fided to your discretion, military skill, and intimate knowledge of the country ; 
and the amount of that force must depend upon the character and duration of the 
contest now going on in Canada, and the disposition manifested by the people 
and the public authorities of that colony. 

The President indulges a hope that outrages similar to that which lately oc- 
curred at Schlosser will not be repeated ; and that you will be able to maintain 
the peace of that frontier without being called upon to use the force which has 
been confided to you. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, Washington City. 


Mr. Poinsett to Gov. Marey. 
Department of War, Jan. 5, 1838. 
Sir: The territory of the United States having been violated by a party of 
armed men from the Canada shore, and apprehensiuns being entertained from the 
highly excited feelings of both parties, that similar outrages may lead to an invasion 
of our soil, the President bas thought proper to exercise the authority vested in 
him by law, and call out sucha militia furce as may be deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the frontiers of the United States 
I am in consequence, instructed by the President to request you will call into 
the service of the United States, and place under the command of Brevet Major 
General Scott, such militia force as he may require to be employed on the Canada 
fronticr, for the purpose herein set forth. 
Very respectfully your most obedient serv’t. 
J. R. Poinserr. 
His Excellency W. L. Marcy, Governor of New York, Albany, N. Y. 
[Same to his Excellency, Siles H. Jennison, Governor of Vermout, Montpelier, 
Vermont. } 


J. R. Poinserr. 








cacngungglttanasiasie 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The Lieut. Governor, Sir John Harvey, opened the Session at Fredericton, on 
the 18th ult. when his Excellency delivered the fo!lowing Speech. Mr. Simonds 
was elected Speaker of the House of Assembly on the day previous. 
SPEECH: 
Mr. President, and Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
The loss which the nation has sustained in the death of his late Majesty Wil- 
liam the Fourth, of ievered memory, has been followed by an exhibition of a na- 
tional feeling, from which every loyal subject in our widely extended Colonial 
Empire, will not fail to derive both consolation and satisfaction. 

I refer to that uneqnivocal manifestation of deep-rooted veneration for its an- 


the most ardent loyalty from every part of the Mother Country, upon the oeca- 
sion of the accession of her Majesty Queen Victoria to the Throne of these 
Realms. 

That this enthusiastic loyalty found an echo in the breasts of the inhabitants 
of this Province is my most cheering persuasion, the more especially as the par- 
ticular object for which I have deemed it iny duty to call you together at this 
early period, is to invite your attention to the lamentable state to which the trea- 
sonable and rebellious proceedings of a ccrtain portion of its deluded inhabitants 
have reduced the neighbouring Province of Lower Canada. The disaffected 
having availed themselves of a season of the year when succours from the Mo- 


to be in a more especial manner incumbent upon her Majesty's loyal subjects in 
the surrounding Colonies to stand forward, not with the mere expression of 
their sympathies, but, if required, in active support of the Royal Authority, and 
in aid of their loyal fellow subjects in Lower Canada, now contending against 
the desperate efforts of a revolutionary faction, for the preservation to themselves 
and their descendants, of the inestimable blessings of British connexion. 


vise ; for myself I will only add that my individual services in the furtherance ot 














im any manner in which it may be considered that they can best promote it. 





cient Monarchical Institutions which simultaneously burst forth in expressions of 


ther Country are believed to be excluded by the rigour of the climate, it appears | 


The mode and extent of this aid your own loyalty and wisdom will best de- 


such an object, shall be afforded with all the energy of which I am capable, and 


quite satisfied that his Excellency will experience much pleasure in conveying it 
to the foot of the Throne. 

The following are the resolutions which were passed at the meeting : 

Resolved, That the recent events which have taken place in Lower Canada, 
where a number of misguided men have been deluded into rebellion against their 
Sovereign, render it a duty in all her Majesty's subjects inhabiting the British 
Provinces of North America, publicly to declare their firm and unshaken loyalty 
to her Majesty, their thankfulness to Divine Providence for the many blessings 
secured to them by the British Constitution, and their firm determination to re- 
sist by every means in their power, any dismemberment of the British Empire, 
of which this meeting is proud to consider this Province an integral part. 

Resolved, That this Meeting deeply regret the necessity which these unfortu- 
nate events have created, for the departure of her Majesty's forces from thie 
Garrison, where the conduct of both officers and men has secured to them the 
respect and attachment of all classes of Society. 

Resolved, That this meeting is aware that the noble spirit which animates 
British Soldiers, will induce them resolutely to encounter the hardships they 
must endure in marching through alone and dreary wilderness, at this inclement 
season of the year—but while the soldier at the call of duty spurns both danger 
and fatigue, the husband and the father cannot but feel deeply for those whom 
they are compelled to leave without their natural protectors. To alleviate thoso 
feelings as much as possible—to lessen the pang which the brave soldier must 
experience in parting with his wife and children, we agree to contribute towards 
their comfort, to raise a fund for the relief of the wives and children of the Sol- 
diers of this Garrison, whose husbands and fathers have left, or shall be under 
the necessity of leaving them behind, when they march to uphold and sup- 
port the authority of our beloved Sovereign, and to preserve the integrity of the 
British Empire. 

Resolved, Thata Committee be appointed to collect subscriptions of this 
meeting, and of all who may feel disposed to aid the benevolent object contem- 
plated in the foregoing resolution. 

Resolved, That S. Binney, E. Kenney, E. Cunard, Hugh Bell, Joseph Howe, 
Michael Tobin, W. M. Allen, E. Wallace, W. J. Starr, J. C. Allison, and W. A. 
Black, Esqrs. be appointed a committee for the above purpose ; that W. A. 
Black, Esq. be apppointed Treasurer, to‘reccive the sums collected by the Com» 
mittee. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to regulate the mode of distributing 
the relief intended to be offered to the Wives and Children who shall be left by 
the Soldiers who depart from this Garrison for Canada. 

Resolved That the Hon. the Speaker of the House of Assembly and the Soli- 
citor Genc.al, with the several Gentlemen composing the last named Committee, 
be the members of this Committee. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare an Address to his Ex- 
cellency the Lieut. Governor, embodying the substance of the foregoing Reso- 
lutions, and requesting him to make known to her Majesty, the sentiments of 
her Majesty's loyal subjects in Nova Scotia, as expressed by this meeting. 

Resolved, That the Speaker and Members of the House of Assembly resident 
in Halifax, with the Chairman of this meeting, and the Solicitor General, the 

Hon. T. N. Jeffery, S. W. Deblois, Esq. J. L. Starr, Esq. and the Hon. H. H. 
Cogswell, be a Committee to carry into effect the last Resolution. 

‘The inhabitants of Annapolis, in the expectation that the troops from Halifax 
would not find a steamer at Windsor to convey them to St. John, N. B. and 

would be compelled to proceed to Annapolis for that purpose, zealously agreed to 
aid their fatiguing march, and had prepared forty s‘cighs to meet the soldiers 20 
miles from Annapolis and convey them in. This is praiseworthy and as it ought 
to he; and we have no doubt but in ditferent parts of the Province there will be 
meetings held similar to our great meeting at Mason Hall, to confirm the hearty 
assurances there given of the unflinching loyalty of the whole province of Nova- 
Scotia.—Recorder. 


<xhsandiliiitisthamans 
THE ALBiON—NOTICE. 

Persons becoming subscribers to this Journal for one year, from and after thie 
date, will be presented with a copy of the two superb plates, that have been 
published in the course of the present year. These plates are—lst, a View of 
the New Houses of the British Parliament; and 2nd, Miss Ellen Tree in the 
character of Jon; both are engravings on steel, and executed by an eminent 
artist. The likeness of the celebrated actress}is one of the best that has ever 
been presented to the public. Our agents will please to bear this in mind. 
Terms of the Albion six dollars per annum—payable in advance. If a five dol- 
lar bill be remitted to the Office in New York, free of postage, the paper will be 
sent for ten months including the plates above named. In such cases, however, 
it is particularly requested that the bill so remitted should be of some one on the 
northern or eastern banks. 

Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to give this a 
notice? 








| 
a ALBION.—The last ten volumes of the Albion for sale, apply at this office. 
Jan. 12. 
ARLTON HOUSE.—350 & 352 Bruadway, fronting on Broadway, Leonard and Benson 
streets. The Subscriber (late proprietor of the American Hotel) offers his grateful aw 
knowledgements to his friends throughout the country, for their patronage at that Hotel, 
and respectfully announces to them, he has been entrusted with the management of the 
above large and extensive establishment (recently erected by Joshua Walker, Esq. on Broad 
way, Leonard and Benson streets,) which will be open for the reception of company on the 
Istof January next. It is admirably calculated to afford visitors who reside a few weeks in 
the city, an agreeable and retired home ; and may be regarded, from its commanding and 
elevated position, asthe most salubrious, central and eligible public residence in the city 
It will be conducted with strict regardto the usages and habits of private life, combining 
order and comfort in every departinent. 

A Coffee Room will be prepared by the middle of Febuary, for the accommodation of gen- 
tlemen who preferthat mode of living ; and chambers on the upper floor willbe disposed of, 
with or without board. Extensive accommodation will be reserved for families. Public 
tables will be served updaily, at half past 3 and 5 o’clock, throughout the year. 

The prices for Board, Lodging, Fires, &c. will be found on the regulations of the Honse 
and the terms, it is confidently believed, will meet the eo of all. 

The Tables, Wines, and other accommodations of the louse, will not be surpassed by any 
other Hotel inthe United States ; and the personal exertions of the subscriber will be un- 
ceasingly directed to the comfort of those who visit the establishment. E. ae 4 

an. 12, 


Lady who is qualified to teach the various English branches of education, as well as 

music, may obtain a situation in Virginia, every way comfortable and agreeable. 
Salary, $400. Address this office, post paid. The most unexceptionable reference as to 
character and competency will be required ; and the applicant must possess the manners 
and deportment of a well bred and well educated person. y ' Dec, 16-3t- 

Persons applying for this situation are requested to send in their applications with full and 
proper vouchers, otherwise they cannot be forwarded to Virginia. 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month? 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist Octeber, Ship Sheridan—1l6th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist Novereber. Ship Garrick—16th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—J6th January, 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for ge 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be respensible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or tej 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
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